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[Breakfast is always a problem, and most of us have 
little time to solve it. Here is what a number of well- 
known’men and women think on the matter.] 


Mrs. OSCAR BERINGER 
(Dramatist, lecturer, author, and traveller in Russia, 
South Africa, Canary Islands, Finland, California, 
Mezico, Spain, Morocco.) 
UnpousTepty. The conditions under which the 
meal known as “breakfast” is partaken of, have done 
more to destroy the 


domestic peace and oc es ex hat 
moray i of Pig 4 Berhe. Ber Iw 

ritain than the : era pun /, 
other causes put to- daw _— "4 <4 
gether. 

KARL SAILER 
(Manager of the Hotel Cecil.) 

I caty breakfast the most important and healthiest 
meal of the day for any man whose business does not 

revent him is 


rom keeping r Z 
decent hours ee 4 aA 


Dr. EMIL REICH 
(The famous Soctety lecturer and author.) 


By “breakfast” you evidently mean English break- 
the es Sige of middle-class households, it was a mere 
innuendo for a true dinner, the breakfast becomes a 
crime against one’s 
digestive organs, oran 

Dr. C. W. SALEEBY 
(The well-known writer on medical subjects.) 
of other abominations, we may discuss the abolition 
of breakfast—in general, not 
name indicates, should obviously 
remain. . 

So far as I am concerned, breakfast has been 

abolished for 


fast. Your question, then, entirely dopends on what 
did the previous night’s dinner consist of? If, as in 
necessity. If dinner was human, i.e., plentiful, then 
breakfast is either a 

. e 
act of vengeance on the Cech 
part of slighted wives. 

Wuen we have abolished war and infant mortality— 
or infanticide—and the curse of alcohol, and a host 
of mine! The abolition of all 
other meals may be a worthy 
subject for discussion—I thin 
it is not; but breakfast, asits -° * 

ARTHUR COLLINS 
(The strenuous chief of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.) 
many years. The 
only time I ever ° 
partook of this Pol 
meal I was very 


ill the whole 
morning. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER 
(Mrs, Arthur Stannard, author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” etc.) 
AxrHoucH I never eat more breakfast than biscuits, 
or a little bread and butter with two cups of tea, I 


peer oe : sae 
ee ae weld Lilew 01 “Ae 
quits aapey. hence, . . 


iy RITA oe : 
(Mrs. Desmond Humphreys—the well-known novelist.) 
Certainty not. Except for lazy lie-a-beds. The 
weal itself is a pleasant and congenial method of 


ND The Most Difficult Meal of the of a universal law for 


absolutely necessary on which to start the 
working day. 

Of all modern fads none is so absurd 
—or so dangerous—as the laying down 
widely different 

constitutions. Health and digestive powers 
vary so much that even in our family it is 
necessary to study what is suitable to each 
member. In the case of the great Universal human 
family the distinctions must be on ,. 


a wider scale. Therefore, to talk het fom “ 
oC 


of “ abolishing” the first meal of 
SYDNEY GRUNDY 


the day is absurd. 

(The well-known dramatist, author of “ Haddon Hall,” 
“Sowing the Wind,” “A Bunch of Violets,” “The 
Musqueteers,” “ A Pair of Spectacles,” “Slaves of the 
Ring,” etc.) 

AxotisH breakfast! The only meal worth the 
trouble of eating! What next! This 

would be quite a comfortable world if S 4 > 

e 


people would only letitalone. Why abolish 
anything—except the House of Commons P 


HARRY FURNISS 
(The famous caricaturist and lecturer.) 
Your letter arrived just as I was finishing my 
breakfast. Fried sole, two rashers of bacon and two 


Boox Rartrs. Stationges’ Hatt, 
commencing the day. I only suggest that in | of coffee, and then you ask me, “Should breakfast be 
NnALL hot weather or hot climates it should not} abolished?” 
€ 8 be a heavy meal. ‘Téa, bread, toast, and fruit, I work on an average fifteen hours, sleep four to 
; Bo _. , with no other adjuncts, are then the most | five—never more—excrcise two, and make three hearty 
4 Li suitable morning repast. But in our cold, | meals. 
; > varying climate a more substantial meal is I may add, that I have never missed having break- 


fast at sea, though I have been in many a storm ; one 
lasted seven days, and the doctor and myself were 
the aaly two to answer the breakfast bell. 
Do agree to 
shail —— - ‘ Pte 
ot so long as ioe = 
have robust health -— 7 p 
wee —<—<— 


to eat. 


—— 


ARNOLFO BORIANI 
(Commonly called “Caruso Secundo” on account of his 
likeness to the great singer, for whom he has often 
been mistaken. He is the proprietor of the Pall Mall 
Restaurant.) 

Ir you have been h all the day before, have 
a good, solid breakfast (if you can get it). But if 
you have loaded your digestive organs with luncheons, 
dinners, and suppers, 


then refrain, but not a ° 
abolish. Moderation is 
the keystone of safety. ; 


Town Cynic: “I don’t like the way they’re doin’ 
business over in the court-house.” 

Friend: “Why?” 

Town Cynic: “Tom Simmons, the court crier, tells 
me that someone stole the court Bible more’n a month 
ago, an’ since then he’s been swearin’ the witnesses 


fried eggs, toast, marmalade, butter, two large cups ' on the town directory.” 
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people whom you have to discover. The first for this week is 
that of a Briton who was born at sea. When you have found 
him, get him to write his name and address alongside the 
description. Get the names and addresses of the remaining 
people filled up in the eame way. 

Only one name and address is required in each separate space. 


25.—A Briton who was born at sea essences f 
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Volunteer long service medal ............ 
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more prizes of over £1 in ‘* Pearson's 
Weekly" contests ....c.cscscessscseeseeceees 


been shaved ...sscccsscsscececeeteres iibereenis 


30.—A couple who were married at sea sian 


29.—A man of over forty who has tial | 


Name (Mr. and Mrs.) 


| £50 


IN PRIZES. 


Then cut out the entry form and keep it by you until the next 
one has appeared. Don’t send it in to us, the closing date will be 
announ later. These descriptions are appearing each week for 
eight weeks Sign your own name and addrean clearly in the 
space provided. 

A prize of £25 will be given to the competitor from whom we 
receive a set of entry forms completely led up in accordance 
with the conditions In the event of no one forwarding a set 
completely filled up, the prize will be awarded to the competitor 
who sends in the most nearly complete lot. 

Five prizes of £5 cach will be given to the competitors from 
ros we receive the next most nearly complete sets of entry 

‘orms, 

In tho event of a tic, the prizes will be divided. 
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a eee 


I agree to accept the Editor’s decision as final and conz-usive, and I enter only on this understanding. 
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Competitor's Address 


Coe eee ree rer eee ccsacesceees 
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Four sets of questions have already appeared in “P.W." Back numbers can be obtained from all newsagents and booksellers. 


Art, fact, and fiction all combine to please the mind and eye, in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE which bears the imprint of July. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tere was a look of quiet satisfaction on John Martin's 
face as he exposed his cards. : 

“ Beat a full house? ” he asked laconically. 

“No, hang my luck, I can’t,” replied the other man, 
Dick Cameron. ; 

“‘ Look here, Martin,” he went on, “let’s chuck it now, 
I’ve had enough. Besides, it’s about time I | in. 
How much does that make? A hundred exactly, isn't 
it?” 

Martin nodded. , 

“Yes, that’s right; just a hundred. Bat don’t you 
worry yourself about that, old man. Come into the 
and have a drink and a smoke before you toddle. 
~ * No, s, no whisky for me, Martin; off alcohol 
for a bit—must keep fit for Monday, you know. Thanks— 
yes, I will have a lime-juice.” ; 

‘“What a beastly healthy athletic creature you are, 
Dick. Cigarette?” 

“Now look here, Martin,” began Cameron as soon a8 
they had each settled down in a cosy saddle-bag chair, 
“about that money. I don’t mind telling you that I 
thaven’t got anything like a hundred in the wide, at 

resent—why I went on playing poker so madly ona 

don’t know—but if you'll let me give you an I O U, 
T’ll raise the stuff as soon as I can, though goodness only 
knows how or where.” ; 

Martin did not speak for some seconds, but eat looking 
into space. : : 
“Well,” he said, at length, “if you're broke I don’t 
want to inconvenience——” . 

“Oh, shut up, and don’t talk rot,” interrupted 
Cameron. “ You won it fairly and squarely, and hang 
inconveniencing me—I’ve got to pay up and I'll do it as 
soon as ever I can.” 

“No, old man, that’s just where you're wrong. There's 
no reason why you should pay at all. Just listen to me 
for a bit. You can do me a great service if you like, 
and if you do we'll cry quits” ; 

Cameron sat up 8 denly and looked hard at his com- 
panion, but the letter was busy filling his pipe, and their 
eyes did not meet. . . \ 

“Do you a great service?” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Why, 
what do you mean, Martin?” : 

“Yes, a very great service. Now look here Dick, 
playing against Oxford at Lord’s on Monday, 
aren’t you!” 

“Of course, you know I am; but what's that to do 
with——?” 

“Wait a bit, and I’ll tell you. It’s this way, I've had 
some big losses over lately, and in order to and 
self somewhat I’ve backed Oxford heavily to 


recoup m 
win the ‘Varsity match and—well I can’t afford to see 
’em Sia 
He stop) and looked straight at Cameron. . 
“Well,” said that young gentleman, “ go on; y said 
something about my doing you a service, I nk? I 


haven’t canght anything ut that, yet. Of course, I 
may be very dense; but really ——” : pa 

“Not quite so dense as you'd make out, T’m thinking. 
Surely you don’t want me to 34 into details, do you? 
If Oxford win you and I will quits—isn’t a pe 
enough for you’ If, on the other hand, they 't, 
I’m very sorry, but I shall look to get your cheque by 
the end of next week.” 

Except for a certain hard look about 
mouth, Dick Cameron showed no outward si 
anger and —— Bape him, and he controll 
admirably when he spoke. . 

“So that is the service, is it?” he said, “you want 
to force me to sell the match, do you?’ 

“But you won't,” he went on, rising from his seat. 
“ We shall beat Oxford if we can, and I'll pay you 
what I owe you within the week somehow. You think 
you've cornered me, but you're wrong, Mr. Martin. It’s 
not the first tight place I’ve had to get out of. Now 
give me some paper and a pen and Tl write you an 
I O U before I go.” 

Martin laughed softly. ; : 

“Not quite so fast, my young friend,” he said. 
sit down and listen to reason. Candidly, I don’t want to 
take your money, and to be equally frank, yuu can’t afford 
to lose it—no, no, sit down and hear me out. After all, 
what I ask is very simple: fail with the bat, be off colour 
with the ball, miss a couple of catches—anything you like. 
You can easily afford to, your reputation’s made, and 
besides, this is your last term at Cambridge. No one will 
ever suspect anything if you work matters skilfully, and 
surely it’s worth it to you, come now? J 

“You scoundrel!” exclaimed Dick, unable to keep 
himself under control any longer. “I absolutely refuse to 
listen to you another second. Give me paper and pen at 
once, please.” . 

«Oh, very well, if you have made un your mind, here 
you are. But please remember this: Molly is my ward. 
and as she is et'll under my ahsolute control, I shall 
certainly forhid her either to see you or to hold any 


communication with you outside; and, of course, you 


the eyes and 
i of the 
his voice 


“Now 


The finest med’cins in ths world to cure the hump or spleen, 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


to you just now.” 

“ But, great Heavens, man, 
Molly and I are engaged. 
You don’t mean to say 
that—— ?” 

“Yes,I do. You have heard 
what I have said, and it 


what you will do. by Raggees 


very 

the next two days, by the 
end of which hes you'll 
peal? see things in a 
ifferent light.” 

“Not I And as for your 
threat about Molly—well, I 
don’t envy you your task.” 

“ Nous verrons,” replied Martin, shragging his 

shoulders. ™ Good-night.” 
‘* Most excellent,” he said softly to himself when 
Dick’s footsteps had died away. ‘ Took it just as I 
knew he would. What a sportsman he is!” 
After which cryptic remark he went to bed. 7 


Richard Cameron, B.A., probably the best all-round 
amateur cricketer in England at the moment, slept badly 
that night and was pie oe but his usual cheery self at 
breakfast next morning. 
what’s up, Dick?” inquired his father, 
“Got nerves about Monday, had a 
row with Molly, or what?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know, pater; a bit off my oats, that’s all, 
I think. Pass the squish, will you? I shall be all right 
aye a 

“ Look here, Dick, what is the matter?” 

Dick and his sister, Wilhelmina, were on the lawn 
together half-an-hour after breakfast. 

ilhelmina was three years older than Dick, but the 
difference between their ages might have been much more 
than it was. They had grown like mother .and son 
rather than sister and brother—Mrs. Cameron had died 
in giving birth to Dick—and Dick had always had a very 
great respect for his sister's judgment and advice in most 
matters. He had very good reason to do so, for she had 
ae him out of more scrapes than he cared to remember 

y her woman’s tact and her ability to think clearly and 
decisively. 

He made no attempt to dissemble when she tackled him, 
but answered her question perfectly frankly. 

“Billy, I’m in a pretty considerable hole,” he said. 
And then he told her exactly what had happened on the 
previous evening. 

“Poor old chap,” she said, when he had finished. “‘ It 
certainly does look like a hole; but I know there's some 
way of getting the money, though I don’t quite see it at 
the moment. However, we've got a week before us. I 
can’t understand Martin’s attitude in the least. It’s so 
‘utterly unlike him in every way, and I'd go and ask him 
if he had gone quite mad if I thought that it would do 
any good. But it wouldn’t; and I’m going to 
brain by half-an-hour at the nets. Come on.” 

Billy was a really fine bowler for a girl—Dick once said 
she would have got her “blue” if she had gone to 
Trinity instead of Newnham—but for all that she was 
hardly good enough to clean bowl! her brother three times 
in ee of an hour in ordinary circumstances. 

““My hat!” exclaimed Dick, as his middle stump 
tumbled down for the third time, ‘‘ there won’t be much 
need for me to try and ‘ fail with the bat’ on Monday, 
if I can’t do any better than this then.” 

“Dick, if you talk any more rot I won't try to help 
you,” said Billy severely. “ ‘ ~ 


Molly Churchill fg ag in, ostensibly to see Billy, 
after lunch. Evidently Mr. Martin had not yet spoken to 
her on the subject of Dick Tron, 

“Oh, Molly, I was dying to see you, and was just 
coming along to hunt for you,” exclaimed Billy. is 
was not strictly ‘accurate, but Billy had just then con- 
ceived an idea. 

“Come up to my room,” she went on gaily; ‘I’ve got 
senpemming Manly, awful to talk about.” 

“And it is?” remarked Molly, as she sank gracefully 
on to Billy’s bed. 

‘That I want to borrow some money,” replied Billy. 
“Got any?” 

“Yes, hoards. How much do you want?” 

“How much have you got!” 

‘*One and fourpence and two ha’penny stamps on me, 
about two hundred pounds in the most excellent local 
bank. Don’t tell me you want more than that?” 

“No,” replied Billy, “half will do. In other words, I 
want a hundred pounds before next week’s out, and you're 
the fairy godmother that’s going to lend it to me. 

“Oh, yes,” she went on; ‘‘no doubt you think I’ve 
been gambling or wasting my substance in some form of 
riotous living—it’s just weird sort of thing you would 
think—but I haven’t and that’s all I’m going to tell 
you just now, except that I'll pay you back with as much 
usury as you heartlessly demand from me, within the 
next three months.” 

“© Cat,” remarked Molly from the bed. “‘ Cent. per cent. 
to you for an airy adventurees who can’t act for nuts. 
T’d bet anything you like that I could find out who 
you want it for by to-morrow if I wasn’t too slack to 
try.” 

of Slackness is your cardinal sin,” said Billy, laughing. 
“ Get off that bed at once, and come outside and wa 
me show you how to play tennis.” 


CHAPTER II. 
Mowpay was a perfect day, one of those splendid July 
days that make the cricketer’s heart rejoice and the turn- 
stiles to click merrily as the eager spectators hurry 


through them. . 
By half-past eleven quite five thousand people were on 


Frrw” 


clear my 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 9, 1908. 


ie greed ead, Rantreds (witty. ‘were Bowring dx: cxaty 

Among the early arrivals Colonel Came: 

f early were lone. ron an 
ies with them being Molly Charchill. John Marne 
would be rather late, owing to business ties in the City. 
Dick passed the trio on hie way out to have an early 
“knock ” at the nets. Billy had told him that the money 
would be all Po are than this she absolutely refuse: 

tell , he did not press her. But somehow ho 

coffer been spending jong wekend at ota 
w a week-end at anc 

house in the Surrey hille should. = 

Since the eventful Friday night he and Martin had not 
met. Dick’s-first impulse, on i his sister had 
added one more ‘‘hole” to her already long list out of 
which she had got him, was to pay his debt at once. But 
his sense of humour bade him wait. Martin should bho 
kept in the ‘uncomfortable pallor of not knowing any- 

t would be a certain sort of 


thing definite either way. 
revenge on him. 

Molly ragged him on his rather glum looks as he stocd 
chatting to them. 

‘Cheer up,” she said yith mock seriousness. ‘JT 
expect you'll get a blob, miss half-a-dozen ‘sitters,’ and 
get hit for six every ball.” 

‘* And get booed off the field,” said Billy. 

“ And be held up to ridicule in every paper to-morrow,” 
remarked the colonel. 

Dick laughed. 

“And be arrested for murder,” he said, moving away. 
“A nice somnioreing be you are, I must say.” 

“I’m wholly rotten and can’t see ‘em for nuts,” he 
remarked when he came back to the pavilion ten minutes 
later. ‘‘ I almost hope we lose the toss.” 

They did, as it turned out, and punctually at twelve 
the first Oxford pair came out. 

Dick started the bowling from the pavilion end with tho 
slight slope in his favour. 

‘or the first few overs nothing happened. Most of his 
deliveries were well on the off and the batsmen left Them 
alone. Once they began to get their eyes in, however, 
they commenced to score more ly, and it was patent 
that Cameron was not in his best bowling form so far. 

Twice he sent down outra long-hops that were 
promptly pulled to the boundary, and he also bowled 
several blatant half-volleys that met with an equally sevcro 


‘ate. 

The bowler at the other end was far more accurate; 
but for all that the score rose steadily, and with forty 
for no wicket on the board, Dick was taken off. 

After lunch, Dick was given another trial with the bil; 
but somehow he could not find his pee length, and -s 
” ng looked like getting a wicket he was soon sup- 
planted. 

Altogether he was having a bad time, and when tha 
ings came to a close shortly before six, for a total of 
370, he had that feeling of almost shame which comes to 
most cricketers who have utterly failed to do themselves 


justice. 

A good half-hour remained for play, and Dick, who was 
always ‘‘number one” in the batting order, was sent in 
to play out time. 

But, alas! for human hcpes. 

Crooke, the Oxford slow left-hander, opened to him, 
and Dick, reaching forward to the first ball, missed it. 
slightly over-balanced himself, and had his bails whipped 
a an — ; : ‘ ; 

ip went the umpire’s finger in response to the genera 
appeal of ‘‘ Hows that?” and the score board read 
0—1—0. Undoubtedly Dick’s luck was dead out. 

No other disasters occurred that evening, and next day, 
thanks to some very oonsistent batting throughout the 
side, the score eventually ad 342, or only twenty- 
eight behind Oxford’s total. 

fore the Cambridge team went out into the field 
again, Martin, who had been following the play very 
keenly from the top of the pavilion, seized an opportunity 
to draw Dick aside and speak to him. 

“You've played Lk a ee splendidly so far,” he eaid, 
“but you haven't finis yet. You understand?” 

For a moment the young athlete looked at him steadily, 
and then, without @ word, turned and went away. Ho 
didn’t know whether to gh or to be angry, and so 
steered the middle course by doing neither. 

Once more he was deputed to open the bowling, and 
it only took him one over to instinctively feel that he was 
going to give a very different account of himself this 


mnings, 

All the life and fire which had been missing from his 
bowling the dav before was there now, and he had just 
that extra little bit of pace and “nip” from the pitch 
which marks the difference between a good fast bowler 
and a very good one. 

He had the batemen “feeling” for him at once, and 
wken he clean bowled two men in succession with beautiful 
“break backs,” the usually somnolent Lord’s crowd woe 
up and applauded quite noisily. : 

But, despite his fine bowling, the runs came steadily, 
and at the drawing of stumps the Dark Blues led by 
150 and had still four wickets to fall. 

“Cooler: some rain,” was the general weather fore- 
cast for Wednesday, and so it behoved Cambridge to hurry 
up and get their opponents out in order to start ujon 
their own final t-sk as soon as possible. 

But the Oxford ‘‘tail” wagged merrily, and it was 
lunch time almost before their last man was caught off 
Dick’s bowling, and the Light Blues were left with 250 
to get to win, with rain in the offing. 

r t crowd had assembled to see the finish, which 

mised, weather permitting, to be exciting enough for 
the most blasé. 


Dick Cameron was, as usual, one of the first batsmen. 

As behoved a man who was “ bustling for snecs,” he 
started very carefully, and so keen were the Oxonians’ 
bowling and fielding that it was a difficult matter to cet 
singles even. 

But there was no time to be lost, for the sky had 
already begun to clond over, and Dick and his partner 
realised that they must force the pace if they wanted to 
beat the clock, the rain, and the Oxford side. 


le the splendid July humber of the NOVEL MAGAZINE 
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The first twenty took half an hour to make, but from 
then onwards the rate of scoring improved, and 30, 40, 
and 50 all went up within the next twenty minutes. 

It was not until fifty-five wag on the board that King, 
Cameron's partner, was snapped behind the wicket. 

By this time Dick himself was “seeing the ball 
like a football,” and with the next man in he continued 
to hit out in great style. : 

The hundred went up after eighty minutes’ play, loud 
applause pie Pg and also the stroke which gave Dick 
his fifty a minu later. 

A few spots of rain were felt as the 150 was hoisted, 
and many anxious glances were directed skywards between 
the overs. One hundred still wanted to win—would the 
rain start to play one of ite shabby, spoil-sport tricks? 

But, no; it seemed to be holding off, and every minute 
the score was gradually rising. 

A great roar greeted the , and two minutes later a 
far greater one heralded Dick Cameron's individual 
century, the Oxford men joining in with that quiet.hand- 
clapping that is even more acceptable to a batsman than 
the wildest enthusiasm of the er se crowd. . 

Directly he had got his hundred, Dick began to hit 
harder and more recklessly than ever. 

Three overs produced twenty runs; ten came from the 
fourth and ten more from the fifth. It was magnificent— 
gl rious! 

By this time the rain was falling steadily; but as there 
were only six more runs wanted to decide the match, the 
players made no attempt to leave the field. 

Two to Cameron’s partner, and “ over,” left the bowling 
to Dick. He jum out to the first ball, and, timing it 
beautifully, and getting the full force of his swing into 
the hit, sent the bal! soaring clean over the big pavilion— 
a feat which is the ambition of every man who plays at 
Lord's, but which is very seldom accomplished. 

Then the vast crowd gave full vent to ‘its feelings. 
The cheering was positively deafening, and though Dick 
ran all the way from the wicket, he was too late to get 
into the pavilion without having to almost fight his way 
there through a surging mass of humanity, whose sole 
ambition at the moment was to pat him on the back and 
shriek ‘‘ good old Cameron,” and a score of similar and 
equally enthusiastic phrases at him. . 

Nor were they content with this; for, having allowed him 
to escape into the pavilion, they continued to stand and 
cheer, Teapite the fast-falling rain, and were not happy 
until, in response to repeated shouts of ‘‘ Cameron,” that 
hero appeared on the balcony and bowed to them several 
times over. 


* * * * * 

Dick Cameron motored home with his father and sister, 
the latter, on the way, surreptiticusly pressing an envelope 
into her brother’s hand. ° 

‘““Ten ten-pound notes,” she whispered. 

Dick squeezed her hand impulsively and murmured : 

“T’d better give ‘em to Martin personally, after dinner, 
I think.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Billy, nodding. . 

So after dinner he strolled down to “‘ The Leigh,” and 
asked to see Mr. Martin. 

He was greeted in a very different way than he had 
pictured to himself and had come prepared to face. — 

“Cameron, old man, forgive me if you can,” exclaimed 
Martin directly they met. . . 

“ Forgive you—whatever do you mean?” replied Dick. 

“* Yes, forgive me for the trick I played ups you: it 

ay knew that 


was Cambridge I backed, not Oxford, and 
if anything could help towards my winning my wacer— 
it was a thonsand pounds by the way—that it would be 


getting your back up. By jove, man, that ‘ knock’ of 
yours was positively great. ngratulations.” 

‘* Well I’m hanged,” said Dick, “I thought there was 
something more than met the eye behind your attitude; 
but I’m hanged if I could see what. Oh, by the way, 
here’s the money I owe you.” . ; 

‘*But you don’t owe me anything, you silly ass. 
Cambridge won, thanks to you, and that’s what I wanted. 
A bargain’s a bargain.” : . 

“‘ Hum!” said Dick, “I don’t think I quite agree with 
you in this instance, though you deserve to forfeit the 
money for playing such a dangerous trick on a man.” 

“T do,” agreed Martin enthusiastically; ‘so we'll say 
no mcre about it. It was a dangerous trick, but if you 
hadn’t taken me so seriously at the start I'd have never 
gone on with it. As it is, I’ve felt a perfect cad over the 
affair almost ever since. and especially wh-n you failed to 
come off on Monday. I would have owned up about it 
then if I hadn't been certain that your failure was due to 
the inevitable ‘ bad patch.’ ” 

“ But the threat about Molly—weren't vou rather afraid 
if how that might act?” 

“Not at all. In the first place, I never said a 
-vord to her, and even if I had I know that your 
asta St sport would have been stronger than anything 
else, eh?” 

“JT don’t admit that.” said Dick, smilingly; ‘“ but 
ycu see J know the girl too well.” 

* * * * 

When Dick Cameron and Molly Churchill were married 
a rear afterwards. among the numerous wedding-presents 
w:s a cheque for £1000—‘‘ Conscience money to the bride- 


groom.” 
a 

“Pou'tt have a fit when I've finished with you,” 
cried the first. 

“Just try it on,” promptly retorted the other. 

No, gentle reader, they were not quarrelling; the 
fi st speaker was a dressmaker, and the other her 
¢ 3stomer. 


EARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS . . 


who would like to win substantial 
prizes should send a oe to 
the Editor o 
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MILLIONS OF OWNERLESS SOVEREIGNS 

Ir the Bill which is now before Parliament becomes 
law, the State will be the richer by a huge sum of 
money which is now lying unclaimed in the vaults 
of the banks of the United Kingdom. 

How much exactly there will be nobody knows, not 
even the banks. A few years ago a sort of semi- 
official statement, issued on behalf of the bankers, put 
the amount as low as £500,000. This, probably, is 
far below the mark. 

Independent estimates vary between £10,000,000 and 
£30,000,000. Probably the truth lies somewhere 
between, say £20,000,000. 

The greater part of this has been left unclaimed 
through death. Many men have not one banking 
account only, but several, and are intensely secretive 
about them. When such a one dies, especially if he 
leave no will, the chances are that his heirs never 
get to hear of any but the principal account or 
accounts, the subsidiary ones not figuring amongst 
his papers. In due course the halances of these become 
the property of the bankers who hold them. 

Very valuable property, too, is frequently stored 
for many years in the vaults of banks, and in the 
end forgotten. Then, too, there are notes, cheques, 
letters of credit, and so on, that are lost, or destroyed, 
and, consequently, are never presented. 

Unclaimed dividends, again, are continually 
accumulating; and, although these are frequently 
called for, even after the lapse of years, there are 
others that are allowed permanently to lapse, either 
through carelessness or ignorance. 

Even the separate aggregates, made up from all 
these sources, are, in the case of some of the larger 
concerns, very considerable. For instance, the intro- 
ducer of the Bill in question states that there is one 
famous private bank which admittedly has over two 
millions of dormant securities; while standing in the 
heart of the City of London is a magnificent stone 
building, the office of one of the Scotch banks, which 
was built entirely out of the accumulation of un- 
claimed balances. 


“Ix a battle of tongues between man and wife, I 
find that a woman can generally hold her own.” 
“Yes; I know; but she never does.” 


What They Think of 
the Fresh Air Fund. 


Mr. H. RIDER HAGGARD 


(Author of “ She” and other thrilling stories. Also an 
Authority on Agricultural Questions). 


I am indeed glad to hear that your FresH AIR 
Funp continues to flourish. Pending the coming 
of that happy time when cities shall be so built 
and planned that every neighbourhood, however 
poor, possesses a public stretch of park, such 
charities as this deserve the support of everyone 
who can realise the unwholesome misery of per- 
petual dwelling in mean streets, especially to 
children. 

A fortnight’s holiday in the country, which I see 
you propose to give to 2,000 of the t, will 
proveareal boon. May I suggest that in the choice 


of this 2,000 preference We as { 


should be given to children 
who are weak or ailing. 

(This is certainly the intention of the promoters of the 
F.A.F.—Eb.] 


Mr. BARRY PAIN 


(One of the most popular of present-day Humorous 
Writers). 

I have received your letter, but really your work 
needs no commendation from me. our fund 
brings health and enjoyment to poor children; the 
plain statement of what the fund does is its highest 
praise. Given the chance, children can enjoy 
themeelves so splendidly and 
thorongt'y- : nd so Ales Paapryd din 

iving the chance re) q 
who seldom, if ever, get it. ian, 


——— 


Mr. G. B. BURGIN 


(Is known to all by “ The Shutters of Silence” and other 
clever novels). 


I have great pleasure in testifying my most 
cordial approval of the Fresh Air Fonp. It is 
the one work of Paar endeavour which 
appeals to Jew and Gentile alike. Mr. Zangwill 
once said: “Think of the poor country children 
who have never seen a green ’bus.” I would much 
rather sae a the poor uta B 
children of the slums who . B " 
have never seen a green field. Tt _ 


More 
Cheerful 

Chirpings. 
From Our Pet Pessimist. 


Comina out of a theatre the other evening I was 
butted head-over-heels by a stout lady, who was 
apparently in a hurry to get to her carriage. 

My assailant uttered no word of apology. On thr 
contrary, so far as I could judge from my contorte: 
position, her only feeling in the matter was oie o! 
intense indignation at my presumption in being it. 
her way. 

In this she may have been right. No doubt, sucl: 
a miserable worm as*I should have felt honoured a: 
serving as a carpet for seventeen stone of apoplectir 
femininity. As it was, I merely felt crushed. How 
ever, my object in mentioning the incident is not sc 
much to wail about my personal injuries, extensiv: 
though they were, as to voice what I believe to be a 
very general and strong feeling among my fellow-me: 
against the bad manners of the modern woman. 

The modern woman's lack of good-breeding an‘ 
decent feeling shows itself in various ways, but chiefly, 
perhaps, in her forwardness. 

Now, there are different kinds of forwardness. There 
is the sort to which I have already alluded, which 
makes a woman fight, push, and elbow her way 
to the front, be it of Lord Mayor's Show, theatre pit. 
or London County Council tram-car, in a way, and 
with a ruthless disregard of other people’s feelings, 
rights, and “corns” mental and physical, which, were 
she a man, would ensure her being called to immediate 
account. This type of forward woman doeg not, as 
some might suppose, belong to the working classes. 
No, so far as that goes, the average woman or girl 
of the working classes is vastly superior in natura} 
politeness and good breeding to the average matroz 
or maid of society or the middle classes of to-day. 

"WARE THE “ GRABBER.” 

It is from Mayfair and Suburbia that the pushing, 
elbowing, get-out-of-my-way, forward feminine mainly 
comes, and she bearg eloquent testimony to the influ- 
ence of that modern system of fashionable feminine 
education, the chief object of which appears to be to 
qualify the pupil to earn her living as a strong woman 
in a circus, and to disqualify her from ever being at 
home among gentlefolk. 

Women may say that they have to push and struggle 
for “front seats” because the men won't make way 
for them. I don’t believe that is so. For one 
characteristic of the type of forward woman I have 
in mind is that she never gives you a chance of being 
polite. She comes up from behind, and, without so 
much as a “by your leave,” gives a vicious dig in 
the small ribs with her elbow, and thrusts past your 
gasping carcase to repeat the operation on the next 
male who intervenes between her and her goal. 

Closely allied to this type is the “grabber.” When 
I was a little boy I was taught, when at table, to 
try to anticipate the wants of my neighbours, and 
I imagine little girls were similarly instructed. But 
the average modern woman’s manners at table are 
rather worse than those of a Teutonic tourist. 

She doesn’t give you a chance of passing her any- 
thing; she grabs everything she wants, and sticks 
to it, perfectly oblivious to the needs of anyone but 
her ill-mannered self. 

But the “forward feminine” I have most in mind 
is she who thrusts herself where she is not wanted. 

“Give a woman an inch, and she'll take an ell,” 
and that is exactly what has happened in regard to 
social relations between men and women. Man began 
by giving her the “inch” of cutting short his after 
dinner smoking and drinking, and woman has taken 
| the ell of thrusting her company, as uninvited as it 
| is undesired, on man ab all times or all places. 

WOMEN MEN DON'T MARRY. 

The forward feminine is not content with hotel 
smoking lounges or winter gardens as a sort of neutral 
ground, where both men and women have equal rights. 
No, she follows him into his own smoking-rooms, and 
billiard-rooms, and refreshment bars. I have been 
into three first-class hotel smoking-rooms within the 
last week, and in each case I found women in them. 
Why were they there? Simply pure, unadulterated 
“ forwardness.” 

And really the matter is a serious one. The modern 
woman in all ranks notoriously drinks far more 
spirits than are good for her, and this may be 
attributed directly to her “forwardness.” 

Being not only ill-bred, but stupid, the forward 
feminine thinks it clever to be “mannish,” and seeks 
to justify her presence in bar or smoking-room by 
drinking whiskies-and-sodas from morn till night. A 
bright outlook for the future upholders of the Empire, 
though some consolation is to be found in the fact 
that men don’t marry forward women. 

After all, nobody values that which is to be had 
for the asking, and, in forcing her company upon 
man in and out of season, modern woman cheapens 
herself to an enormous extent. 


I am afraid it is a fact. sir. that the truth you falsify, if you eay you Know a better mag. than PEARSON'S for July. 
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the 
of London is a 
building about which 
the general public 
know com vel 
little, but whic 
the most sou 
duties possi are 
discharged. This is 
Trinity House, and 
it harbours the 
Corporation of 
Trinity House of 
Deptford Strond, 
which is entrusted 
with the ment 
of the gen light- 
house and buoyage 
system of E d 
and Wales, and has 
also partial control 
over the systems of Scotland and Ireland. 

Bluff King Hal first gave a charter to Trinity House, 
which originally was a religious association engaged in 
offering up prayers for the safety of mariners; now 
the Elder Brethren look after our seamen in @ more 
secular, but none the less zealous fashion. 

Usually, lighthouses are built of great masses of 
granite dovetailed into one another. The entry is by 
means of a portal guarded by a massive door of 

un-metal; for this material best resists climatic con- 
itions, and is not susceptible to rust. 

Out on the extreme south-west of the Scilly Isles 
stands the most isolated of our lighthouses. This 
lighthouse, the Bishop Rock, is unique from the fact 
that itis built around another lighthouse. 

During a storm the waves burst with such violence 
‘against the rock that the men cannot hear one another, 
_ and are obliged to communicate by means of signs. 
It is often the case that boats cannot reach the light 
in order to land the relief, which sometimes may be 
as long as. six weeks overdue. It is usually the case 
that when the relief Jands, the men have to be hauled 
into the lighthouse by means of a tackle, exposed 
to the force of the waves. 


Zz LIGHTS WITHOUT LAMPS. | 


Each lighthouse emits a light of a distinctive 
character. Some of the lights are electric, though 
usually huge mineral-oil Jamps are employed. 

In a number of our lighthouses there are no lamps. 
This apparent contradiction is explained by the fact 
that the lighthouses are constructed of iron columns 
which support a reflecting apparatus. The light given 
is merely the reflection of a light focu on the 
reflectors from a place some distance away. 

In the case of oil-lamps the oil is contained in 
drums capable of holding about a hundred gallons 
each. This oil is usually pumped into the lamps, of 
which only one is used at a time, the other being used 
on alternate nights and being ready for emergencies. 

The lantern itself is one of the most wonderful 
optical instruments imaginable, consisting of a com- 
plicated arrangement of lenses and prisms. 

Mariners are able to recognise the various light- 
houses principally by the duration of the flashes. 

In a simple case the occulting apparatus may con- 
sist of a cylinder, which drops over the lamp for a 
few seconds at the end of each minute. In this case 
the light given will be steady for the greater part of 
a minute, and then, apparently, will be extinguished ; 
it bursts instantaneously into full power again, to be 
suddenly eclipsed at the end of the fixed period. ° 

In other cases the mirrors revolve in such a way 
that at equal periods of time the light comes into 
view, gradually attains its full power, and then slowly 
disappears. By means of the revolving light separate 
beams of dazzling brightness sweep around the horizon. 


| WHEN COASTS ARE FOG-BOUND. | 


Occasionally revolving red and white glasses make 
the lighthouse give alternate flashes of red and white 
‘ight, or flashes of one light may be given at short 
intervals. A more complicated arrangement consists 
im group flashing; in this case a number of flashes 
are separated by short eclipses, the groups being 
vegans ied by a longer eclipse. 

and green danger signals are given by coloured 
chimneys being lowered over the lamp. 

When the light is useless, that is, in the case of 
fog, audible signals are given by various means. Some- 
times rockets are fired, which explode a charge of gun- 
cotton when at a height of about 600 feet; sometimes 
syrens are employed, but generally the signals are 
yiven by means of the clanging of a huge bell. 

Lightships contain a revolving lantern fixed on the 
top of a steel mast. The lantern is so arranged that 
it revolves and throws intermittent flashes of light 
veross the waters in the same manncr as the lighthouse. 

These ships are placed in positions where it is 
‘mpossible to build lighthouses, and they usually con- 
‘ist of wooden vessels firmly fastencd together with 
‘opper and sheathed with muntz metal; they are 
~‘oored by extremely stout chain cab'es. The crew 
‘onsists of elevcn men. three of whom and the master 
jst shore leave in rctation. 


An Article that Should Interest 
Seaside Visitors, 


Just stretch yourself beneath a tree 


LEGAL WARS ABOUT WATER. 

Tum agitation started the other day in the City of 
London against the alleged excessive charges of the 
Water Board, had its pray! ore some t -five 

ears ago in the case of the Grand Junction Water 

orks Company. 

The question then was whether houses were to be 
rated for water on the rated or the gross value, the 
company contending the latter. A league of consumers 
was formed to fight the question, but they dropped 
out one by one when they found their water cut off 
and costs being piled up against them. 

One man, however, a Mr. Dobbs, was made of 
sterner stuff. Not even when the Court of Appeal 
decided against him would he give in, but carried 
his case to the House of Lords—and won it. Then, 
indeed, was his fame blazoned abroad. The Dairy 
TeLecRaPH wrote a leader round him. Puncu praised 
him in verse. He was banqueted by grateful con- 
sumers, and a national subscription was started to 
re-imburse him his out-of-pocket expenses. 

During the water famine of 1898 in East London, 
again, which followed similar shortages in 1895 and 
1896, a number of householders banded themselves 
together to fight the companies supplying the district 
afected. They were, ever, unsuccessful, being 
mulcted in damages and heavy costs, . 

One of the disappointed litigants thereupon, in 
revenge, allowed all his taps to run continuously day 
and night for several weeks on end. But even he, in 
the end, came off rather worse than second best, for 
he was sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 

It is interesting, too, to note that the New River 
Company, soon after its incorporation in 1620, tried 
to stop the citizens from using Aldgate Pump. But 
they were unsuccessful. 


EATING 326 EMIGRANTS. 
* ALTHOUGH cannibalism is supposed to be extinct, or 
nearly so, over the greater portion of the earth’s 
surface, there occurs every now and then a nasty 
reminder of its continued persistence in odd, dark 
corners. 

Thus, in the Congo Free State the other day, some 
European officers of the wrecked steamer Ville de 
Bruges furnished a feast for the natives. And about 
the same time a similar revolting episode happened 
in German New Guinea. 

It says volumes, however, for the spread of civilisa- 
tion, that such tragedies are now as rare as they were 
common fifty years ago. 

Then cannibalism was rife throughout Polynesia, so 
that to be killed, cooked, and eaten was the almost 
invariable fate of sailors who chanced to be so un- 
fortunate as to be cast away on any of the outlying 
little-visited islands. 

Perhaps the most awful tragedy of the kind on 
record was that which happened in connection with 
the loss of the St. Paul, Captain Pennard, while on 
a voyage from Hong Kong to Sydney. This fine 
steamship carried, besides a full crew, no fewer than 
327 passengers, mostly emigrants. 

On September 30th, 1858, she was wrecked on the 
island of Rossel, but all got safely on shore. A little 
later the captain and eight of the crew left the 
island in search of assistance, and were picked up 
by the Prince of Denmark schooner. Eventually, the 

ch steamer Styx was dispatched to the island, 
and brought away one emigrant. The remaining 326 
had been massacred and devoured by the natives. 
——————(7>2_ 
BIG BURGLARIES FOR SMALL BOOTY. 

A NEW record, as regards the smallness of the booty 
captured, has been established by a burglar who 
broke into a warehouse in North London the other 
day. He obtained access to the place through the 
roof, and came provided with a coil of new rope, 
which he utilised to clamber down to the ground from 
a fourth-storey window after having gone through the 
premises. He found one farthing, which had been 
accidentally left in a drawer by the cashier. And he 
had to leave behind him his coil of rope, worth one 


Hardly more fortunate were the two thieves who 
burgled St. Michael’s Church, Lichfield, a few weeks 
back, using nitro-glycerine to blow open the safe in 
the vestry. Ordinarily, this contained much valuable 
plate, but, ag it happened, the whole of it had been 
removed elsewhere a short while previously, and all 
the raiders found was one halfpenny. 

In another recent case reported to the police, two 
burglars effected an entrance into @ mansion in 
Nottinghamshire. They came in a motorcar, and 
one watched while the other burgled. 

The latter gathered together a sackful of silver 
plate, and was preparing to leave by the scullery 
window, when he accidentally set going an electric 
burglar-alarm. This so frightened him that he 
dropped his load and fled. 

After a while, however, as nobody seemed to have 
been aroused, ventured back. He grabbed what 
he thought was the sack of silver, but which in reality 
contained nothing more valuable than a quantity of 
old iron and bottles, which the servants had collected 
in readiness for the weekly visit of a rag-and-bone 
man. 


upon a meadow green, and enjoy the July 


Tus ladies who 
uooatied in thes (ther Croat, 


Park the ot 
Sunday to shout 
“ Votes for Women” 
have not been the 
mv ther to- 
gether and vigorous. 
voice their med 
ments. 

The other summer 
witnessed u very ex- 
traordi demon- 
stration at the little 
seaside resort of 
Kultchuk, which is 
not very far distant 
from the great 
Russian pet of 
Odessa. t was 
nothing more nor less than a demonstration against 
the practice of mixed bathing, which had just been 
introduced there. 

The neighbourhood was so “shocked” at the daring 
innovation that it turned out in a body to raise their 
voices in condemnation of the practice. Amongst the 
8 were hundreds of peasants who drove into 

e town from the surrounding countryside. 

The most zealous opponent of mixed bathing was 
Father Zachraii, a local priest, who conducted an 
anti-mixed bathing crusade on the beach. At noun 
each day he would wade into the sea until it was 
nearly up to his neck, and utter imprecations on t!i3 
deep for permitting such wickedness. 

It was in Russia, also, and by some priests, tov. 
that a unique demonstration against the fashion of 
corset-wearing was organised. It was condemned as 
an irreligious and injurious practice, and in support 
of their views the priests goti up a procession. 

On a country cart a beautifully modelled girl from 
the county town sat side by side with a deform: | 
and prematurely withered woman. Both were expose 
from the waist upwards, the graceful curves of th: 
one contrasting with the shrunken and shapeless for: 
of the other. 


| RAIN THAT ROUSED CHEERS. | 


On each’side of the cart walked several priests, each 
declaring in a loud voice that both women were 
the same age, and twelve months before possess: .| 
similar attractions. But a year’s wearing of corsets 
had reduced the one who was posing as the “awfui 
example” to her present pitiable plight. 

America has witnessed many demonstrations. 

Two or three summers ago the State of Kansas was 
affected with a prolonged and serious drought. Wh.n 
rank ruin began to stare the inhabitants in the fac: 
prayers for a downpour of rain were offered up in 
private and public places. 

Shortly afterwards the much-longed-for rain cam, 
descending in torrents over an area of upwarls 
of one hundred square- miles. In Wichita the 
effect on the populace was extraordinary. An ini- 
promptu demonstration wags made, and before tlie 
rain had fallen for more than a few minutes a bra-: 
band was parading the town, with a huge crowd in 
the rear chanting hymns of thanksgiving and cheering 
for alt they were worth. 

When young women of one of the towns in 
the State of Alabama became smitten with the ika 
that bloomers formed the most becoming cycling 
costume, ‘they found themselves in conflict with an 
influential section of the community, who strong!ly 
objected to bloomers as a ladies’ “wheeling” dress. 

ing it as a masculine fashion too unsightly 
for the female form divine, they waged war upon the 
bloomer craze, and demonstrated their disapproval cf 
it in quite an original way. 


| BLOOMERS THAT BLOOMED. 


“Votes for Women” has not 
always been the Battle-Cry, 


Hiring a middle-aged negress of ponderous weight 
and flabby form, they decked her out in a gorgevus 
bloomer costume, consisting of flaming red blous>, 
blue trousers, with a broad white stripe down each 
side, and bright yellow stockings. 

Thus arrayed, she rode on a bicycle through the 
streets day after day; and the sight of this extri- 
ordinary figure, perspiring at every pore as she wheel«l 
along, was so utterly ludicrous that no girl in the 
town had the courage to don the bloomer costume. 

In a certain Hungarian town the ladies once adopt«d 
a fashion of taking with them to the theatre larce 
plush bags containing opera-glasses, smelling bottles, 
sweets, and other things. These receptacles they 
hung over the ledges of the dress circle, where they 
became somewhat of a nuisance. 

Consequently, a number of army officers decided to 
demonstrate against the fashion. To this end they 
bought up all the front seate in the dress circle 
several nights in succession. On taking his seat each 
had a small forage bag on his arm, which he pro- 
ceeded to sling over the ledge as the ladies had done. 

This tickled the audience immensely, but when the 
officers drew from the bags opera-glasses, sweets. hand- 
kerchiefs, and snuff-boxes, the house went into con- 
vulsions and the ladies" bags into obscurity for cvcr. 
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Chorley’s 
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on. After which two small boys strolled up, 
and one of them called out quite rudely: 

“Go it, guvnor! Put your back into it! 
You'll get acrosst the river before it’s dark 
if you stick to the job!” 

Chorley couldn’t understand it. He pulled 
at the oars till he was red in the face, and 
still the boat didn’t move. Several other 
people passed by, and made uncalled-for 
remarks. Then the boatman came up again: 

“T don’t wish for to interfere, mister,” he 
said deferentially. ‘But when I go rowin’ 
meself, I always begin by untying the rope 
that’s holdin’ the boat to the bank!” 

The unsympathetic persons on the towpath 
set up an unseemly guffaw, as the boatman 


GOLS- broke the news that Chorley had been trying 
to pull the county of Surrey across the river. 
WORTHY. “Why didn’t you untie the rope when we 
got in?” Chorley demanded fiercely. 
‘ : ae eat “’Cause you said you'd ask for my ’elp 
“JT guan’t be going to the office to-morrow,” said | when you wanted it, sir,” replied the boatman, touch- 


Chorley, looking up from his evening paper at his 
wife and her Aunt Jane, who were sitting at needle- 
work. ‘How would you and Aunt Jane like to come 
for a row on the river?” ; 

“Why, Henry, you can’t row!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Chorley. : 

“TY don’t think I should like to go out in a boat 
with anybody who can’t row!” chimed in Aunt Jane 
significantly. 

“What nonsense!” said Chorley, putting his paper 
down hurriedly. “Why, when I lived in London, I 
cften used to go and have a shilling’sworth on the 
water in Regent's Park. Not row! Why, I’ve rowed 
up and down the water there for hours at a time.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Chorley, “I remember. But you 
got upset once.” 

“Pooh,” exclaimed Chorley, “that was nothing! 
Besides, it was all the other fellow's fault. Instead 
of waiting till I had got by, he came straight on, and, 
of course, I ran into him.” ; 

“Still, they made you pay for mending the boats, if 
you remember, dear,” continued Mrs. Chorley, with 
rather irritating persistency. . 

“Yes, I know,” snapped Chorley “but we're not dis- 
cussing that now. The question is, are you and Aunt 
Jane coming?” 

“They tell me,” said Aunt Jane, quietly, “that it's 
a different thing rowing in a river to what it is in a 
smooth pond. There are so many cross currents in 
a river. 

Chorley picked up his paper in despair. “ All right,” 
he said, shortly. “I’m sorry I mentioned it. We'll 
let the subject drop.” 

“There's no need to go and lose your temper about 
it, my dear,” said Aunt Jane, with a winning smile. 

Chorley was about to make a suitable reply, and 
then he changed his mind, and hid himself behind 
his paper. The first thing that caught his eye was 
the list of boating accidents for the week. He turned 
hurriedly to the next page,.and found himself in the 
middle of a suicide story. After that he put down 
his paper, and went out into the garden for some fresh 
air. 

The next morning, both ladies assured Chorley that 
they would be only too pleased to accompany him on 
the proposed boating trip. After a short train journey, 
therefore, Chorley and the ladies found themselves on 
the river bank selecting a boat for the outing. Having 
settled all the preliminaries, Chorley helped Aunt 
Jane to scramble in. 

“You should ha’ got in yourself, fust, sir,” 
the boatman, touching his hat, “’cause then you——” 

“J think I know what I’m doing, thank you!” 
snapped Chorley, rather upset at this uncalled-for 
criticism, especially as he realised that the boatman 
eer right. “When I want your help, I'll ask for it, 
see 

“Very good, sir,” replied the boatman, standing 
back with a soft smile playing about his whiskers. 

Chorley saw both ladies comfortably seated, and 
then, anxious to get away as quickly as possible from 
the boatman’s critical eye, he seized the oars and 
pulled vigorously. It was harder work than he had 

=a expected, and, what 
was worse, the boat 
made no headway 
at all. 

“We don’t seem 
, to be moving very 

fast,” commented 
Mrs. Chorley, cheer- 
fully. 

“ T’ve always heard 
that the currents are 
stronger near the 
banks,” explained 
Aunt Jane. And 
Chorley pulled more 
desperately hard 
than ever. 

Then a man came 
by. and, after ex- 
changing glances 
with the boatman, 
gave an irritatin 
guffaw, and pas 


The Cist o, boating accidents caught 
his eye. 


en 
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ing his hat deferentially. “Shall I untie it now?” 

Chorley nodded, and a moment later the boat shot 
out into mid-stream followed by the ringing cheers of 
the spectators. Mrs. Chorley said nothing, but sho 
looked at Aunt Jane, and sighed wearily, and Aunt 
Jane sniffed ominously, and tried to pretend that she 
wasn’t holding on to the side of the boat for safety. 

After Chorley had pulled at his oars for about 
an hour, the party reached a spot where the river 
ran at the foot of a beautiful garden. Aunt Jane 
proposed that they should land there, and eat the 
sandwiches that had been brought for lunch. 

Chorley kept the boat’s head to the land while the 
ladies disembarked, and then he tried to ship his 
tight oar in the smart fashion employed by crack 
rowing men. He gave his end of the oar a jerk down- 
wards, and then, before he could stop the sport, the 
oar wrenched itself out of his hand, and took a dive 
into the water on its own account. Just at that 
moment Mrs. Chorley called out : 

“Come along Henry! We're frightfully hungry!” 

“One moment,” replied Chorley. “I’ve dropped one 
of my oars.” 

“Oh, how silly of you!” said Aunt Jane. 
“Yes, I know,” replied Chorley, irritably, as he 
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Aunt Jane had placed one foot inside the boat. 


nearly overturned the boat in his efforts to reach the 
missing oar. After manoeuvring round for about five 
minutes, he finally recovered it, and had just started 
pulling back to the shore when the ladies appeared 
on the bank in some agitation. 
“Quick, Henry,” cried Aunt Jane, “there’s a man 
hera who says it’s dangerous to land in this part, as 
it’s full of snakes.” 
“That’s all right,” laughed Chorley. “He's only 
telling you that to frighten you off. You stay where 
ou——” 

“Don't talk to me!” cried Aunt Jane, evidently in 
a state of panic at the mere suggestion of snakes. 
“I’m going to get back to the boat.” 

Chorley ran the boat alongside, and shipped his 
oars. Before he had time to anchor himself, as it 
wero, by grasping some of the weeds on the bank, 
Aunt Jane, who was in a very desperate hurry, placed 
one foot inside the boat. Then the land seemed to be 
moving back, and, as it was taking her other foot 
with it, she naturally became a little annoyed. 
“Quick!” she exclaimed; “bring the boat closer, 
Henry!” 

Chorley grabbed an oar, and began to get it into 
position for the purpose of staying the boat's progress. 
But he was too late. Aunt Jane’s foot that was in 
the boat had, so to speak, taken the bit between its 
tecth, and she hadn’t the pluck to draw it back. 
Mrs. Chorley, seeing her difficulty, rushed to the 
rescue, but she wasn’t quick enough. With a wild 
shriek of despair, Aunt Jane followed her runaway 
foot, and ning bee into the watcr, where she remained 
partly in the boat and partly in the river, appealing 
to Chorley to help her to climb into her seat. 

With unusual presence of mind, Chorley at once 


me, stupid!” cried Aunt Jane. 


cried Mrs. Chorley. 


threw all his weight on his own side, thus preventing 
Aunt Jane, who was clinging desperately to the row- 
locks, from overturning the boat altogether. Then 
he called out : 


“Climb over the side as quickly as you can!” 
“How can I climb over if you don’t come and help 
“Why don’t you go and help Auntie, Henry?” 


“Can’t you see,” screamed Chorley, in angry protest, 


Auntie gave him a box on the ear that all but shook his 
back teeth from their sockets. 


“that if I lean over to Auntie’s side the boat’lS tip up 
al her——?” 

“Help, help!” screamed Auntie, struggling 
desperately, as the boat began to drift into mid- 
stream. 

“Help, help!” echoed Mrs. Chorley on shore. 

Fortunately, at that moment another boat came 
round the bend of the river, and as the oarsmap 
happened to be somebody who knew his business he very 
soon succeeded in pushing Chorley’s boat back to the 
bank. Aunt Jane scrambled out, and, forgetting all 
about the snakes, sank down in a heap to recover 
herself. 

Her recovery was, as a matter of fact, very rapid. 
Chorley followed her to the shore, and was just 

mning to explain how foolishly Aunt Jane had 

aved when Auntie got up on her feet again, and 
gave him a box on the ear that all but shook his 
back teeth from their sockets. 

“Don’t you talk to me!” she said angrily. “You 
would have sat in that boat and watched me drown 
if it hadn’t been for this gentleman here,” and she 
pene the newcomer, whose help had been so 
timely. 

Chorley said oe but returned to his boat, and 
prepared for the trip back to the landing stage. And 
the trip was, to his mind, one of the most dismal he 
remembers. 
omen | Ge 


MARRIAGE MARKETS. 

Tue marriage market (or fair) which was held 
recently at Ecaussines, in Belgium, has many counter- 
parts elsewhere. 

In several of the more remote Swiss Cantons, for 
example, there is held what is known as the Feast 
of the Garlands. The marriageable maidens assemble 
at sunset, sing, dance, and make merry. Each we: rs 
a chaplet of flowers on her forehead, and carries a 
pone ay, tied with bright coloured ribbon, in her 

ands. 

If a lad is attracted by a maid he plucks a flower 
from her bunch. She pretends not to notice, but, 
when the merry-making breaks up at dawn, she will, 
if she reciprocates his feelings, tie the entire bouquet 
by the ribbon to the handle of the door of the cabin 
ehersin he resides, or, alternatively, fling it through 
the open casement of his bed-chamber. 

The famous Tunis marriage mart, of which so much 
has been written, is held twice a year, in the spring 
and the autumn. The Tunisian girls attend in their 
hundreds, each with her dowry, in coin and jewellery, 
disposed about her person. The “golden girdle of 
maidenhood” incircles her waist, and in it is an 
unsheathed dagger. When this is gently removed by 
a passing gallant, and presently returned, it means 
that a proposal has been made. 

A prettier custom prevails amongst the Ooraon 
maidens, who, at stated intervals, assemble in tho 
market-place. In front of each is a lighted lamp, 
emblem of conjugal fidelity. A young man feels 
attracted? He gently blows upon the flame, ex- 
tinguishing it. The girl relights it; it is a rejection. 
If sha leaves it alone, the implied offer is acceptable. 

Even in England these curious markets are not un- 
known, although they are not openly acknowledged as 
such. One has been held on St. Martha’s Hill, 
Surrey, on each recurring Geod Friday, during some 
centuries. And the statute and mop fairs that are 
still celebrated in various rural localities are marriage 
marts in all but name. 


That charming tale call.d “Squarky-Woo” alone would justify a sixpenny expenditure on PEARSON'S for July. 
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Picked Pars. 


Thought He was a Gun. 

A lunatic named Bedlington, who died at Morpeth 
Asylum, was stated to have placeda quantity of gunpowder 
in his mouth and then to have ignited it with a 

Girl Steeplejack. 

A Dowlais girl has for a wager mounted in steeplejack 
fashion one of the new chimney stacks 200ft. high of the 
Dowlais Steel Works. She was accompanied by two men. 
She tied up her hair when on the summit of the stack. 


Completed at Last, 

The marine drive and promenade at Scarborough, two 
and a half miles long, is completed at last, having taken 
eleven years to construct. The work was to have been 
finished within two years, but enormous damage was done 
by gales. The cost to date is £105,000. 

Weasel v. Hawk. 

At Newton Hamilton, county Armagh, a weasel running 
along a ditch was seized by a large hawk and carried aloft. 
For fully half an hour a desperate struggle was witnessed ; 
then both comtatants fell to the ground. The weasel, 
2 jjured, made for its hiding-place, but the hawk was 

lead. 
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Sacked through Charm. 

A New York girl named Rosa Timble has been discharged 
from one of the largest stores in that city because she is too 
beautiful. 

Ours ie a ’Appy Little "Ome. 

An owl’s nest containing three young owls, a youn 
thrush, a water rat, and five frogs has been found in an ol 
cowshed by Mr. G. V. Pearce, of Uppingham. 


Fair and Free. 
For the first time on record no woman was sent to penal 


servitude in Scotland during 1907, says the annual report 
of the Prison Commissioners for Scotland. 


True Relief. 
Tastes differ among the paupers of Spalding, for while one 
bought asparagus with an order given him for meat, angther 
sold his relief ticket for beer. 


Born in a Letter-Box. 
For the past fourteen years a brood of tomtits has been 
reared each spring in the letter-box at Uttoxeter Work- 


honse. Since the + birds first took possession of the 
box they have hatched 200 eggs. 


‘beef in his mouth. 


A Few Kems of Fact that will 
Interest You, 


Cole the Cabbage King. 

Mr. W. Cole, of Hendall Farm, Groombridge, Sussex, hag 
succeeded in p ing 5,000 cabbages in three hours and ten 
minutes. In the first hour he planted 2,003. 

Sentenced to Dine. 

When the new ice-court at Ossett, Yorkshire, wag 
opened, the first prisoner, a beggar, was sentenced, much to 
his astonishment, to receive a good square meal. 

Don't Pet Puss. 

Children should be discouraged from nursing and 
fondling cats, says the medical officer for Gorton, for though 
these domestic peta may not be suffering from the disease. 
they are prolific carriers of the germs of diphtheria. , 

Too Big a Mouthful. 

While, a labourer named William Thomas Richard 
Baldock, aged 36, was on his way home to Gillingham 
(Kent) from work, he attempted to put a large piece of raw 
A companion commented upon his 
strange action, when Baldock replied that he could cat 
anything. The act of king, however, apparently 
caused him to swallow the meat, which stuck in his throat, 
causing death. 


Picture Pars. 


‘ PROTECTS THE FASTENER. 
ANYONE who has tried to thrust a paper-fastener 
through several sheets of paper at the same time, will 
know how liable the former 1s to bend up under the 
pressure. To obviate this, 
and to save time gener- 
ally, a small piece of steel, 
sha: like the sheath of 
a dagger, is now sold 
with tase of fasteners. 
All that is necessary is 
to insert the fastener into 
this, and push it through 
The sheath can then be withdrawn from the 


the paper. 
under side, and the ends of the fastener spread out in 
the usual manner. 
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PUTS OUT THE FLAMES. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, and in the 
country districts of Canada, where most of the houscs 
are made of wood, the inhabitants resort to a most 
ingenious arrangement to protect themselves against the 


ravages of fire. — 

Barrels containi ml a 
water are pla = ae 

on the top of the 

roof, and should ‘ 
the flames reach 

the rafters th N ie 
soon burn throu i =—=Z4 —— Ma 
the barrels and F— rtd ), 
allow the water to SoS ee 
escape. If this (a) we 7 
does notabsolutely | mee ee, 
extinguish the fire, SS 


it materially 


assists in doing so. similar ideas 


In our own count: 
are also in operation in connection with large factories. 
On the roof large tanka for water are constructed and 
their contents provide a valuable supply of water to the 
firemen should an outbreak of fire occur. 


BALL RETAINER. 
Tum picture illustrates a contrivance which is now 
used in a large number of 
cycles in connection with the 
ball i It is a kind of 
little which prevents 
the balls from getting lost 
when opening the bearings. 
The balls are perfectly free and 
can be sprung in and out for 
eg mg “= damaged, 
ut ui the apparatus 
a considerable saving is effected ins thats number. 
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ONE AT A TIME, 

ANYONE who has undergone the annoying experience 
of finding that the lid lis ems off his Guanes tin, and 
that his ket is fall of a mangled mass of to! and 
paper will welcome the ingenious invention shown in the 
picture. It isa cigar- 
ette tin used largely 
abroad. The end of 
the cover, which slides 
on, lifts up on a hinge, 
permitting only one 
cigarette to come out 
at a time. The case 
holds twenty  cigar- 
ettes, and is ayes 
into two parts. en 
the ten cigarettes in 
one division are exhaus- 
ted all thatis necessary 
is to take off the cover | 
and slip it on the £ 
reverse way. It can- 
not come off in 
the pocket, and the convenience of merely having to 
open the flap and tip out a cigarette renders the case 


WHEN ONE MALF IS EMPTY 
REVERSE UO 
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A pencil-case will be given to the sender of each original illustrated 
ragraph accepted and used on this page. 
e Six Editor, Pearson’s 


ress your envelope to Th 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. . 


PATCHING A SPOKE. 
A BROKEN spoke is one of those minor accidents to 
which the best regulated cyclist is liable, and if he 
———__ continues to ride the machine 
J y y after it has occurred he is likely 
to do further damage to the 
wheel. A temporary but quite 
satisfactory repair, however, may 
be accomplished by the roadside 
: with the aid of a nail anda small 
piece of wire. Bend the broken 
ends of the spoke into the form 
of hooks, and then connect them 
by twisting the wire as shown 
in the picture. Tighten this up 
with the nail, and leave the head 
. of the latter resting against the 
next spoke. This rough-and-ready repair will hold good 
for several hundred miles, or, at any rate, until a moro 
sightly repair can be made. 


> 


SOC 
HORNBLOTTON STILE. 
THE curious form of stile nt 
shown in the accompanying 44 
picture was invented by aclergy- <a 
man who occupied the living of ae 


Hornblotton, in Somersetshire. 
It was used in that parish, and 
also to some extent in the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. A and 
B are wooden poste about three 
feet high, C a croes bar working 
on a pivot at D and falling intoa 
slot on the top of B, and F'a per- 
pendicular bar with a ring at the 
end running up and down, as 
the sketch shows. The dotted 
lines show the position of the 
bars when the stile is open. ~ = 
This stile has the advantage of allowing pedestrians to 
pass to and fro, whilst keeping cattle from wandcring. 


Personal Pars. 


The Other Side. 

Lorp SvuFFiEtp is an enthusiastic sportsman, and for 
some time was Master of the Norfolk Fox and Staghounds. 
A good story is told about him which shows that he is 
something of a humorist as well. He was out hunting, and 
riding close behind him was a very timid gentleman whose 
experience of a horse was evidently very limited. Presently 
they camo toa high hedge, which seemed almost impas- 
sable to the novitiate sportsman. “Oh dear,” he called out 
in alarm, “ what is there on the other side of that hedge?” 
Lord Suffield’s terse meet as he made his horse leap gently 
over, was, “ Thank goodness, I am!” 


The Kaiser's Favourite Soldier. 

So much has been said lately about the Kaiser’s warlike 
nature, that it is interesting to note that his favourite 
soldier is a Britisher. Some time ago, during some 
manceuvres of the German army, an English gentleman 
ventured to ask Wilhelm [I. which celebrated soldier his 
Majesty most admired. “My favourite soldier, sir,” replied 
the Kaiser without a moment’s hesitation, “is a countryman 
of yours—Lord Roberts of Kandahar. He has much of the 
subtlety and ability to percieve opportunities that have 
distinguished the great military geniuses of the past, and I 


” 


put him a long way ahead of all his contemporaries, 


An Author's Pun. 

Me. Iskazu ZANGWILL, who has been taking such an 
interest lately in the “ Votes for Women” movement, is 
not often guilty of a ptin, but once, when he was on a visit 
to America, he could not resist the temptation to make one. 
Mrs. Zangwill and ke were attending a dinner given in their 
honour when one of the speakers expressed his regret that 
Mr. Zangwill was not an American. “Oh,” said the author 


greatly superior to the ordinary tin. 


& % 


' quickly, “but I do belong to one of the United States— 
through my wife, by marriage.” Everyone was glad to hear 
this, but the company were eomewhat puzzled, for it was 
generally believed that Mrs. Zangwill was an Englishwoman. 
Later on, someone questioned her on the subject, and with 
a smile she explained the situation. “My husband was 
only joking she said. ‘“‘ When he stated that he belonged 
to one of the United States, he merely meant that he was 
married—‘ united state,’ the married state, do you see?” 


A Story of Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Wii.iam H. Tarr, who has been nominated as the 
Republican candidate for the United States Presidency, is 
a man of massive build, and is said to weigh fully twenty 

| stone. When he was Governor of the Philippines he was 
noted for his love of riding, and he used to pride himself 
| greatly on his equestrian 1 ge On one occasion, after 
| having been in the saddle nearly all day, he sent the 
following ge to a friend: “Just ridden forty miles on 
horseback. Feeling fine.” Shortly afterwards back came 
the reply: “Glad you aro feeling fine. But how is the 
horse ?” 

Plucky John Burns. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Joun Burns, who has been seriously ill 
as the result of his efforts to rescue a policeman in a street 
accident, has often given proof that he is possessed of true 
British pluck. It is not generally known that the President 
of the Local Government Board was formerly an engineer 
| employed by the Ripe Company. One day he was on a 

small steamer on the Ni; River, when suddenly the 
vessel stuck in the mud and lost her propeller. Mr. Burns’ 
companion was about to jump overboard to recover it, but 
“honest John” would not let him. Tearing off his coat 
the future Cabinet Minister dived into the water—in spite 
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of the fact that it was swarming with crocodiles—and 
shortly returned in triumph with the missing propeller. 
“Why didn’t you let me go for it?” asked Mr. Burns’ 
companion afterwards. “ Well,” was the reply, “ you see, 
you're a married man, old chap; I’m single. It makes all 
the difference.” 


** Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before.” 

Sm Epwarp Exaakg, the celebrated composer, has always 
been noted for his love of humour, and even asa boy he hal 
a distinct gift for repartee. On arriving at his first school, 
the headmaster greeted him with the remark: “ Well, 
Master Elgar, and what is your full name?” “Edward 
Elgar,” was the reply, it somewhat brusquely. “In 
addressing me you should always add the word ‘sir,’ ” said 
the master, reprovingly. “Sir Edward Elgar, then,” 
retorted the future knight, all unconscious that he was 
uttering a prophecy. 

An Energetic War Minister. 

Tuere are few more energetic politicians in this country 
to-day than Mr. Haldane. His capacity for work is truly 
wonderful, and it is seldom that he devotes less than ten 
hours daily to his duties. When the present Government 
came into power Mr. Haldane was offe:ed the choice ‘of 
several posts, but, as he himself frankly admits, he choso 
tho War Office because he believed it would give him tho 
hardest work. There is a story told to the effect that ono 
day Mr. Haldane declared he felt a bit run down and wantcd 
a little exercise, co he immediately started off and walked 
as far as Brighton. The War Minister takes somewhat 
after his hero, the late Mr. Gladstone, for whenever tho 
G.O.M. felt that he had been doing too much, he used to 
take up an axe and fell trees in Hawarden Park. An 
arduous undertaking for an overworked min. 
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TWIXT_GALLOWS_AND_VICTIM. 


A CASE OF KIDNAPPING. 


Told by 


HENRI PIERRON. 


In these reminiscences Mr. ’ 
criminal lawyer, telle the inner history of the mA 
trials with which he has been . The story os 
Muswell Hill Tragedy and the Parr’s Bank Robbery has alrea 
been related, and in the following narrative, Mr. Pierron “d 
the extraordinary plot arranged by the Hon. Mrs. Chetwynd 
recover her children, who had been removed from her custody.~ 


A (MOTHER'S DEVOTION. 

One of the most extraordinary clients I ever net 
was the Hon. Mrs. Chetwynd, whose name will 
well known to many as that of a lady who was 
involved in considerable litigation for many years, 
and who is now resident in France as & result of a 
warrant which was obtained against her some ae! 
ago for conspiring with others to get possession 
her children. 

Poor woman! Hers was—and is—a hard case. She 
divorced her husband; and yet she was not allowed 
to have the custody of her children—two little girls 
to whom she vas devotes en for- 
sooth, she was al to eccentric. 

So far as I could see, and I acted | for her pro- 
fessionally on a number of occasions, her “eccentricity 
consisted in a passionate love for dumb animals, 
coupled with a stern resolve not to be “ put upon.” 

It was this latter trait which resulted in her making 
so strenuous a fight for the possession of her two 
daughters. She followed them about es 
setting courts and judges more or less at defiance, an 
at last succeeded in getting “or of them and carry- 
ing them off triumphantly to Paris. rere 

ere they were, = course, outside the jurisdiction 
of the English Courts, and they might have remained 
there with her in safety had she not in an evil hour 
become acquainted with a certain lady, who uaded 
her to take the girls for a sea voyage, “for benefit 
of their health.” . 

Mrs, Chetwynd always maintained that this lady 
was an emissary of the “other side.” About that I 
express no opinion. But, anyhow, the fact remains 
that the voyage was undertaken at the instigation and 
on the advice of the ro og = gee an and that 
Cape Town was one of the por 

Now, the merest tyro in legal knowledge would be 
aware that in thus venturing to a British colony, she 
was, so to speak, putting her head into the lion’s 
mouth. But the unhappy mother had no one to help 
or advise her, and the result was that, immediately 
on arrival, her daughters were taken from her, and 
hurried back to England, whither she followed them. 

DECOYED TO AN ASYLUM. 

The next thing I heard was that the children had 
been made wards in Chancery, and following this 
came one day an urgent message from Mrs. Chetwynd 
requesting my immediate presence, as grave danger 
threatened her. Putting everything else on one side, 
I hurried off to her pretty riverside residence, for 
my mind misgave me. a 

And well it might! For on arriving there I found 
the household in distraction, and Mrs, Chetwynd gone. 
It was some time before I could elicit a connected 
account of what had happened from the excited neigh- 
bours and weeping domestics. But at length I ascer- 
tained that she had been visited that morning by 
two strange gentlemen, and that gis | afterwards ‘a 
carriage had driven up, and she had either been 
decoyed or forced into it. Immediately afterwards it 
had been driven rapidly away. 

Of course, I knew directly what had happened. 
Somebody had had her adjudged insane, and she had 
been taken to a private lunatio asylum, there to 
remain, probably, unless released by outside inter- 
ference, for years, or even, ibly, for life. 

The case soundg well-nigh incredible. Yet ies 
word ie true, exactly as I write it. Mrs. Chetwyn 
was no more insane than I am, and there was no 
difficulty whatever in proving the fact to the satisfac- 
tion of the judge, before whom I was presently able 
to have her brought. Yet here she was, sitting one 
minute in the morning-room of her own residence, 
surrounded by her servants, and by the dogs she 
loved ; the next, hurried off she knew not whither. 

It was some time before I was able to secure her 
release, and then only at considerable expense to her- 
self. If there is one branch of our legal b pier 
that needs to be thoroughly overhauled and revised, 
it is the lunacy laws. 

I have already said how fond Mrs. Chetwynd was 
of her dogs. d who can blame her? She was 
pee alone in the world. She had to divorce 

r husband. Her children had been taken from her. 
What wonder, then, that she should turn for solace 
fad perepenionstep to these four-footed friends of 
ers 

And yet it was this fondness for her dogs that was 
one of the principal grounds upon which it was 
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by experts to try and prove her insane. 
Well, as Thies | said, I was able to prove that she 
was not insane. But that I wag able to do so was 
solely owing to the fact of Mrs. Chetwynd being a 
woman of means. This enabled me to command the 
services of other mental experts of high standing and 
authority in their profession to swear to her sanity. 
So she was ‘chad: ; but I tremble to think what 
the result would have been, had she been poor, in- 
stead of being rich. 
TORN FROM HOME AND CHILDREN. 

Probably, her fate would have been the fate of 
another unhappy lady client of mine. She also was 
a married woman, but her case differed from Mrs. 
Chetwynd’s, in that she was living with her husband. 
There had been disagreements, but nothing very 
serious, so far as I could ascertain. Nevertheless, on 
his complaint, backed by the certificates of two 
medical men, she was, without the consent or even 
knowledge of her friends and relations, torn from her 
home and children, and shut up in a lunatic asylum. 

Now, this woman’s husband was a fairly well-to-do 
man, but the wife was without any means of her 
own. She was, consequently, barred from taking 
steps for her release herself; for not money only, but 
plenty of money, is necessary to that end, the costs 
in lunacy being heavier than in almost any other 
kind of litigation. 

After a long and wearisome delay, however, tho 
unfortunate woman’s friends succeeded in raising 
enough money to take the iminary steps, which 
consisted in having her examined by impartial mental 
experts. were unanimously of opinion that she 
was perfectly sane. 

Meanwhile, inquiries made into the matter in other 
directions disclosed the fact that there were good 
grounds for believing that the husband’s conduct 
towards his wife had not been what it should have 
been, and that he had an ulterior and sinister object 
in putting her away. Still, he had the money, and 
we were without it. And the result was that in the 
end he triumphed. 

DUGUID APPEARS ON THE SCENE. 

With the very limited funds at our disposal, I was 
not able to proceed far in my endeavours to obtain 
her release. So, poor wretch, she still lingers on in 
one of the asylums of this country, it may be by 
this time really insane, it may be not. At all events, 
at the time of her committal, and for a long time 
afterwards, she was not insane in the opinion of some 
of the most competent mental experts of this country, 
nor in that of those—her friends and relatives—who 
had known her intimately for years. 

Ta return, however, to Mrs. Chetwynd. Soon after 
being released, she went abroad, leaving me to try 
and obtain for her extended access to her children, a 
task I was actually engaged upon when the astound- 
ing series of events I am about to relate took place. 

may say at once that she did not take me into 
her confidence concerning them, nor did ehe ask my 
advice, so that I was quite in the dark as to what 
was happening until afterwards. What she did was 
to go to a sort of private inquiry agent, a man named 
Duguid, and, it was alleged, arrange with him an 
elaborate plot to kidnap girls. 

The children were at this time, I should explain, in 
charge of their legally appointed guardian, Mr. 
Christopher Leyland, a wealthy gentleman, resident 
at Haggerston Castle, Northumberland. Here the two 
girls, one fifteen and just budding into womanhood, 
the other thirteen, lived in the state befitting them 
as heiresses and wards in Chancery. They had their 
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own groom to attend them when out riding, their 
own maids, govern tutors, and so forth. 

It is a lonely old pile, this Haggerston Castle, 
situated on the wild Northumbrian coast, about five 
miles from the historio Holy Isle. The presence of 
strangers, staying thereabouts for any length of time, 
would _be certain to attract attention, and possibly 
suspicion. ; 

But Duguid was artful, as befitted his calling. He 
was, too, a fine, tall, military-looking man, about 
fifty-six years of age. So that he quite bore out 
the part he assumed when he first put in an appear- 
ance there, which was that of a wealthy capitalist, 
seeking an opportunity for investing some of his 
superfluous cash in mines and quarries. 

e must have been a genial soul, besides being a 
clever actor, for he very quickly succeeded in earn- 
ing golden opinions from everyone. It was noticed 
that ha particularly sought out the society of sailors, 
and especially the local coastguardsmen, with all of 
whom he became exceedingly “chummy.” 

Once he was away for a few days, and when he 
returned he brought s ene lady with him, whom 
he introduced as Mrs. Duguid. 

The lady was pretty, attractive, and vivacious. 
and, as may well be imagined, her companion’'s 
pcpularity was not diminished by her advent upon 
the scene. The couple went everywhere, saw ever}- 
body. One day there was a charity bazaar at a 
village near the castle, and the Misses Chetwynd had 
charge of a stall. Mr. and “Mrs.” Duguid attended, 
and bought practically everything the girls had for 
sale. After that they could hardly a speaking 
to the generous gentleman and the affable lady. 

“SEIZE THE GIRLS?” 

The couple, of course, seized every opportunity of 
improving the acquaintance thus artfully b » and 
became exceedingly friendly with the walling ont 
governess, who introduced them to the housekeeper 
at the castle, a worthy old dame named Louisa Clay. 
Her they carefully sounded as to her willingness to 
assist them in kidnapping the children, promising her 
& position in Mrs. Chetwynd’s hotiwsehotd of @ similar 
nature to that which she held in Mr. Leyland’s, in 
addition ta other advantages. 

All these things took time, and, although it was 
the early summer when the plot first begun to be put 
into operation, the autumn was well advanced ere 
the conspirators had got thus far. 

The situation, then, was this: Mrs. Chetwynd was 
in Paris, whence she was in regular communication 
with Duguid. Him she was urging to decisive action, 
her orders becoming more and more imperative as 
the season grew more advanced. Thus, in one of the 
earliest of her letters she wrote: “You ought to take 
advantage of Leyland eer laid up”—he had been 
injured in a motor-car accident—“you will never get 
a better chance. Seize the girls when out walking 
pith their nightiay oa ago land at any of 7 big 

porta, like Calais, logne, Ostend, or Dieppe, 
but at some small fishing village, where I will meet 
you.” 

The letter from which the above extract is taken 
was written on September 2nd. On the 15th, she 
wrote as follows: “If the yacht that has been sent 
you is not large enough to negotiate the Bay of Biscay, 
you must hire a steamer; I would from 
Donald Currie, and Co., and land at San 
and I will meet you there, unless you can suggest 
some other port. All the northern porte will be 


bastian, 


watched.” 

Another letter, written on the last day of September, 
is worth quoting, as showing how thoroug every- 
thing had thought out. 


COLLAPSE OF THE PLOT. 


“You have,” she wrote, “managed very cleverly in 
getting acquainted with the parcels”—this wag after 
the bazaar alluded to above—“but once the actual 
coup comes off, remember it would be madness to 
take them along any roads, or by any trains. I should 
hire a large yacht, and put it in some bay or creek 
near, out of sight of the coastguards, then have, as 
well, a large tug that can come into shallow water. 
The moment the parcels are aboard, steam rapidly 
straight out to sea, as beyond the threemile limit 
there is no jurisdiction. Tho best way to do it is 
when they are out walking with the governess, but 
the motor-cars at the castle ought to be tampered 
with previously, and telephone and telegraph wires 
cut. You ought als to have a swift motor-car your 
self, for conveyance ag near the tug as possible.” 

In a postscript she adds: “If you do not with the 
greatest dispatch get parcels off land on to water after 
seizure, you will be run to earth in no time. If I 
wire shall sign ‘Architect,’ and talk about parcels 
and plans; but many wires imprudent.” 

There is no way of telling how far these plans would 
have been carried out, or whether they would have 
succeeded. For the housekeeper, Mrs. Clay, while 
pretending to acquiesce in Duguid’s proposal, was in 
reality keeping her master informed all the time of 
the progress of the plot, with the result that Duguid 
and his lady companion were presently arrested. On 
the former was found over £300 in gold and Notes, 
proving, at all events, that there was no lack of 
funds for the enterprise. 
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At the ae which took place at Newcastle Assizes 
before Mr. Justice Walton, on April 30th, 1906, 
Duguid gave evidence on his own behalf, wag 
belittle hi a 


is share in the conspiracy. He never 
he asserted, the slightest intention of getting 
ehildren by force or fraud from Mr. Leyland. He 
mever took any steps to hire s motorcar or charter 
a steamer or a yacht. He was anxious to humour Mrs. 
Chetwynd, as she was paying him well, and he only 
tended to serve her in kidnapping the children— 
in fact, cheated her. 

Such was his version of the affair, and of the part 
he took in it It may or may not have been the 
correct version. My own opinion is that it was not. 
And, presumably, my opinion coincided with that of 
the jury and the judge, for he was found guilty, and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. . 
een case created oe ae benien ses pensation 

ally, people coming from all parts to hear it, an 
public pinvon, so far as I could judge, seemed to be 
about equally divided. As an instance of the feeling 
it gave rise to, I may mention that one of the 

tators at the trial, a master-mariner named 
arland, of South Shields, in arguing about it after- 
wards outside the court-house, became so fiercely 
excited that he burst a bloodvessel and dropped dead 
in the street. . 

Of course, after all these happenings, I felt that it 
would be quite useless for me to persevere with my 
application for Mrs. Chetwynd to obtain extended 
access to the children. So I dropped it. But I must 
confess I was rised when I Yoard that a warrant 
had been obtained for the lady’s arrest, seeing that 
the law of this country rightly says that a parent 
cannot be convicted for stealing his or her own child. 


TO THIS DAY AN EXILE. 


For this reason I considered that the warrant against 
Mrs. Chetwynd was bad, and steps were taken to 
get it quashed. It was contended, however, by the 
prosecution, that, though she could not be charged 
with stealing the children, there was nothing to pre- 
vent her being charged with conspiring with others to 
do so—a legal quibble, if ever there was one. 

It held good, though. The warrant was not with- 
drawn. And, as a result, the Hon. Mrs. Chetwynd 
remains to this day an exile from her native land, 
liable to instant arrest if she presumes to set foot 
within a country which has most certainly not treated 
her too kindly. 

I may add that in her case the issue was complicated 
by the fact of the children having been made wards 
in Chancery, and also by the elaborate nature of the 
conspiracy. Had it not been for these two circum- 
stances, I do not suppose that even Duguid would 
have been prosecuted, since it is not a punishable 
offence for an individual to afford assistance to a 
father or mother in obtaining possession of his or her 
child. 

In fact, solicitors are frequently consulted by 
parents to this end, and, although there is a legal 
process for securing it, it is so cumbersome and 
dilatory, tosay noihing of the expense, that often it is 
thought better to take forcible possession of the child, 
if it can be managed without having recourse to undue 
violence. 

One has to be very careful, though. I remember 
that a friend of mine, a solicitor, was one day in- 
structed to obtain possession of a little girl under 
these circumstances. He accordingly motored down 
to the village where she resided, having with him 
somebody to identify the child, and kept watch for 
her to be taken out by her’ nurse as usual. 

This happened in due course, and my friend and 
the “somebody ”—who, I may say, was a lady of title— 
promptly ss gt from the motor, collared the 
youngster, and bore her to the car, notwithstanding 
the screams of the nurse_and some attempted interfer- 
ence from passers-by. Hardly, however, had they got 
fairly started on their return journey, when Mrs. 
“Somebody” hoarsely cried to him to pull up, ex- 
claiming at the same time, “Why, it’s the wrong 
child.” 

Of course, there was nothing to be done but to sto 
the car, deposit the youngster by the roadside, w 
out of harm’s way, aud disappear, which was done. 
But for weeks afterwards my friend was on tenter 
hooks as to what might be going to happen to him, if 
perchance any prowling rustic, or too zealous country 
constable, had thought to take the number of his 
motor-car. 


(Mr. Pierron continues his reminiscences next 
week.) 
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DIDN’T WANT TO BE FORESTALLED. 


“‘My dear,’”’ said Mrs. Cawker to her daughter, 
“when you are at Mrs. Cumso’s this afternoon, I 
hope you won’t think of repeating that bit of gossip 
about Mrs. Gilfoyle that Mrs. Fosdick told us this 
afternoon.” 

“ Why, mamma?”’ 

“Well. because it would be ungenerous and unkind, 
and I don’t think Mrs. Gilfoyle would like it told; 
aad, besides, I want to tell it to Mrs Cumco mrse!f.”” 
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BRITAIN’S MARSEILLAISE. 
Song of the Western Men,” é 
which was rendered with so much gusto 


y, might i 
that it hae constantly been used by revolutionists and 
others whose policy it has been to “go agin’ the 
Government.” 

It was first heard, of course, in the reign of James II., 
when Cornwall threatened to rise in rebellion on 
behalf of stout Sir Jonathan Trelawny, one of the 
seven bi committed to the Tower. 

And shall Trelawny die? 
And shall Trelawny die? 

Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why. 

The spirited refrain took hold a the popular 
taste, and it quickly over d, with varia- 
tions in wording suitable to the localities it was 
used in, and_the cause which the demonstrators who 
— were contending for. 

i 


received a new lease of life, being 
thousands of excited men, who asvambled in various 
parts of the country, armed with guns and pikes, and 
carrying torches and er 

More especially was this the case at Newport, on 
November 4th, 1839, when the miners marched upon 
the town from the surrounding hills in strict military 
formation, keeping step to the air sung to words of 
their own. 

To its strains, too, the reformers tore down the 

ilings round Hyde Park—thereby vindicating the 
right of public meeting there—in July, 1866. And 
it was heard again on “Bloody Sunday,” in Trafalgar 
Square, when 10,000 demonstrators, led by John Burns 
and Cunninghame Graham, tried conclusions with the 
authorities, with results mostly disastrous to 
themselves. 


Have You Twiddled 
the Rhyme-sticks? 


Bhyme-sticks are little pieces of wood, each piece 
q having six sides. On each side there is a line of verse, 

As there are eight sticks in the box this makes forty- 
eight lines of verse. 
This is what you have todo. You have to construct 
an eight-line verse out of them—making it as bright 
and smart as possible. 

When you have completed the eight-line verse to your 
q satisfaction, copy it out on the form given you with 

the puzsle and send it in. Should you decide to send 
in another verse, you can use the form below, under the 
conditions you will find in the box. 

The whole of the entrance fees received (less ten per 
I cent.) will be divided amongst the competitors whose 

verses are considered by the Editor of Pearson’: Weekly 
and Mr. G@. B. BURGIN to be the cleverest and most 
original. 

The fall conditions are supplied with each puzzle: 

We tee that the total amount of prize money 

divided shall not be less than £100. It may possibly 
be many thousands. 


Get a box of Rhyme-sticks ace A They are on sale 
he all ere, and 


newsagents, and bookse bookstalls. 
price is sixpence, and, apart from the o; 
of winning s big F pee you have a clever w will 
entertain you and your friends for many hours, 


RHYME-STICKS COMPETITION. 
CLOSING DATE :—September 30th, 1908. 
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In entering for this Competition I agree to 
abide by and accept the decision of the Editor, 
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WEEK ENDING 
JULY 9, 1908. 


— Things That Matter -— 


Mr. WILLIAM E. CATESBY on How He Got On, 


[In an interesting and instructive article Mr. Williom 
B. Catesby, head of the famous Tottenham Court Road 
firm, relates how he built up his great business.) 


I rung it was Lord Beaconsfield who said that the 
secret of success is “constancy of purpose.” Anyway, 
I heard this saying when I wag a lad, and it made 
such an impression on me that when I left school I 
had it engraved on the insid- cover of the watch, of 
which I had just become th. proud possessor, 

Among the “things that matter” in business or any- 
thing, n, I should unhesitatingly place “constancy 
of purpose” first. At all events, I had to work and 
wait for sixteen years before turning the corner, and 
there were times when it seemed hopeless to persevere. 

Our business was founded by my father, and when 
I joined it, in 1878, it was a general furnishing one 
carried on in one small shop. 

About 1885 we made our first upward move by being 
the first furnishing firm to advertise our hire-purchase 
terms in the press. Up till then firms had advertised 
that furniture was to obtained on the instalment 
system, but without disclosing the actual terms. 


WHEN TO DRAW BACK. 


Our enterprise brought us increased trade, but it 
also nearly smashed us up. Our rivals quickly 
followed suit, and not only advertised their terms, 
but undercut us. Where we offered to take payment 
in twelve monthly instalments, they offered to spread 
the debt over three years, and their monthly pay- 
ments as advertised were roughly a third of ours. 

Now, among the things that matter, I should give 
a high place to knowing when to draw back, in order 
to make a better leap. Our competitors were scoring 
by the smallnesg of the monthly instalments they 
demanded, and it seemed to me that what we had 
to do was to adapt this attractive feature to the limits 
of our resources. I, therefore, hit upon the idea of 
offering an indispensable household article on the 
instalment system, thus getting the attraction of 
small monthly payments whilst adhering to our 
principle of turning our money over in twelve months. 

Carpets were our first venture on this plan, and 
they were an immediate success. But again success 
brought difficulties in its train. Orders for patterns 
poured in from all over the country, and while this 
was gratifying, it was also embarrassing. It cost a 
lot of money to send out the patterns, and the results 
were not satisfactory, for the patterns inevitably 
suffered in transit, and customers could not judge 
fairly by them. 

MONEY IN A NAME. 

It was clear that we had got hold of a good idea, 
but we had applied it to the wrong article. Clearly 
we must draw back to leap again, and in 1894 we 
found in linoleum the ideal article for our business, 
and particularly the mail order part of it, patterns 
being cheap as compared with carpets to send out, 
and not suffering from wear and tear in the pcst; 
but it was not sufficient to have an ordinary linoleum, 
for the quality of this material was, and is, too 
variable for me. I therefore concentrated my atten- 
tion on getting specially made for us an article of 
uniform quality, a floor covering possessing more good 
qualities than any other, and complete reliability in 
addition. This floor covering I called cork-lino. 

Linoleum set us in the fairway to success, but, with- 
out being too egotistical, I think I may say that my 
invention of the term “cork-lino” had a great deal 
to do with our progress. Our customers come from 
all classes, but mainly from the masses, and when we 
first took up linoleum, I noticed that the working-class 
people who came to ask for it were greatly bothered 

y ite name. They pronounced it in all sorts of 
ways, or more often they avoided naming it at all, 
describing it in roundabout fashion as “that there 
thing you advertise for putting on floors” or some- 
thing like that. 

Now, mnong the things that matter is attention to 
details, and I turned my thoughts to this detail of 
the difficulty of pronunciation presented by linoleum, 
which was w our time, irritating our customers, 
and very likely ae away trade. And so I hit 
upon the term “cork-lino,” which, although we were 
not able to register it, has ever since been identified 
with us, although used by so many competitors desirous 
of sharing in our success. 

Among the things that matter advertising, of course, 
counts enormously, and advertising has not only been 
my special business, but my hobby, almost my recrea- 
tion. Anyway, I never tire of studying advertisements 
and ee en an American journal 
called Bran has m, and i isi 
wade ae , is, my advertising 

‘o the things that matter already mentioned must 
be added untiring and incessant study of the science 
of ae ee, peo to come back to the beginning, the 


t of 
Z. 


ifferent factors 
that make for suc- “us. 


Only costs you fourpence, 2nd the finest ever seen, eo get the July number of the NOVBL MAGAZINE. 


* WEBK ENDING 
Jury 9, 1908. 


WE certainly did not 
“bustle” as we warped = 
to the dock in New Yor 
Harbour. Now that we had 
arrived at our journey’s 
end, our one aim seemed 
to be to put off the final 


stages. 

But all changed when 
we landed. ere was . 
plenty of room for the baggage smasners to avoid my 
toes, but, in their hurry, they ran straight over them 
and did not stop to apologise. I imprudently hired 
a carriage to take me over to Brooklyn. The driver 
hurled me into it, and whipped his horse. For a 
hundred yards we galloped frantically. Then there 
was a block, and we waited for twenty minutes. 

“Can't you hustle?” I asked the driver. “Nope,” 
he said. “Reckon not. See that feller with the club? 
He'd down me if I did.” 

It certainly was a big club, and I quite agreed with 
the driver that we had better not hustle until we had 
another clear hundred yards. 

The next day I wanted to see an American business 
man who had a great reputation as a hustler. He 
said he could give me ten minutes if I would “ hustle.” 

I “hustled” there, but when I reached his office he 
talked about my voyage for twenty minutes and 
tried to hustle the business into three. If I had 
allowed him to do so, I should have been considerably 
out of pocket by the transaction. 

I agreed to call at ten the next morning. When I 
reached his office, I found that ha had gone out for a 
shave, and I followed him to the barber's. 

This champion “hustler” spent from ten until 
eleven-thirty in having a shave, his hair cut, and his 
face massaged with cold cream. Then he got up from 
the kind of couch on which he had been reposing, 
leisurely put on his coat (he had no waistcoat) and 
collar, and declared that he must “hustle” for the 
rest of the day, or he would “never overtake himself.” 

He did not overtake me, for, to quote his own 
language, I “put out.” 

It was the same thing all over America. I found 
hundreds of ingenious little mechanical devices for 
saving time and expediting work; but there was 
always the erratic human machine which rushed at 
its work by fits and starts, denied itself proper meals, 
damaged its digestive organs, and, if it did accumulate 
a fortune, had to advertise for a fresh stomach where- 
with to enjoy it. 

T came back to England full of admiration for the 
solidity and careful precision with which we do our 
work, the utter absence of hurry and fuss and fever 
about it. But in a few days I to wonder if I 
had not made a mistake, and incautiously reached New 
York again without knowing it. 

BPP FIFI PIII III DID PS 

Tue Lemoine Diamond 
imposture, which has been 
amusing France in particu- 
lar, and adding to the 
gaiety of the nations in 
general, comes as a reminder 
that scientists have now 
been for some time on the 
border of discovering a 

ractical method of manu- - 
facturing diamonds. As far back as 1828 Gannal, in 
Paris, thought he had solved the problem. He treated 
carburet of sulphur with pure phosphorus, and tiny 
sparkling morsels fell into his trembling hands. Alas! 
they turned out to be mere glassy particles stripped 
from his own tube. 

.Cagniard de Latour, and later on Despretz, con- 
tinued the fascinating experiments. 

Despretz used charcoal subjected to enormous heat 
by means of the electric arc and a blowpipe. He 
produced gem-like stones hard enough to cut rubies, 
and triumphantly told the French Academy he had 
succeeded in making real diamonds by artificial 
means. 

It was a great blow to him when Marcelin Berthelot, 
the venerable scientist and philosopher, proved that 
the gems could not be diamonds at all. 

Next came two English chemists, Hanny and 
Marsden, illustrating the uncertainty of the chemist's 
work. Marsden did one day produce real diamonds, 
but could never afterwards repeat his success. His 
best efforts produced only a new crystal hard enough 
to scratch diamonds. This was called carborundum, 
and is now manufactured for industrial purpoens. 

The great Berthelot himself then took up diamon 
making in his lonely tower ninety feet high, but 
ceased experimenting the moment Henri Moissan 
came into the field and announced humorously that 
he had found in his sugar basin the world’s rarest 


Sugar is carbon as the diamond is, only the diamond 
is carbon subjected to vast cosmio processes in nature's 
own laboratory. 

Never was Koh-i-Noor examined by keen dealers 
more eagerly than the tiny gems made in Moissan’s 
laboratory were inspected by France’s savants. And 
they were diamonds—no doubt of it. They would cut 
ordinary specimens, which would vanish into thin 
air when subjected to great heat. 


Is Hestling 
x.) \Jirtue.? 


By é 
G, B. BURGIN, 


the Sugar Bowl 


Artiticial Gems 
Can be Made, 
but by an Expensive Process, 
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The motor-’buses had just 
been put on the streets; 
Charing Cross and_ its 
neighbourhood were full of 
Americans; there were 
American shoe shops and 
flags all over the place; and 
. then, as I stood at the top of 
Northumberland Avenue 
, : one wet day, I saw two tall, 
thin Americans make a rush for the little island in 
the middle of the road. They came from the Trafalgar 
Square side, and were just missed by a motor-’bus as 
they gained the safety of the island. 

They wiped the mud off, made a start for my side, 
and narrowly escaped another motor-’bus as it snorted 
down upon them. The taller of the two looked wonder- 
ingly at his companion. “By gosh!” he declared, 
“and they say we hustle!” 

Is hustling a virtue? That is what I am trying to 
find out. In nine cases out of ten the man who 
habitually hustles forgets the most important part of 
his work, and hag to do it all over again. He never 
can say that his soul is his own, or his body either. 
He becomes fretful, worried, irritable, capricious, is 
always “straining himself” to do things in ten 
minutes when he could do them much better in a 
quarter of an hour. 

I was talking to a well-known poet the other day, who 
languidly confided to my friend and myself that he 
had had enough of England, because so many English- 
men had caught the American spirit, and were 
“hustling” all over the place. “I shall never,” he 
declared, “recover tone until I can get to Samoa, or 
some similar refuge, where you don’t have to hustle 
about anything. I am told there is a little island 
in the South Sea Group with a certain rock which, 
when exposed to the heat of the sun, is warm enough 
to cook one’s food without any trouble. After all this 
junping about, my idea is to go there, put my beef- 
steak on the hot rock, have a nap, then turn it over, 
and doze again while it cooks on the other side.” 

“The trouble with you is’,’ remarked my friend, 
“that you’d never bother to turn the steak over.” 

I have the greatest possible admiration for our sanity 
as a nation. If we proceed to copy other nations, and 
find that we are suffering by it, we speedily revert 
to our own ways again. 

Now that we have discovered that “hustling” is 
not a virtue, but a vicious means of upsetting our- 
selves and everyone around us, we shall be content 
to go on in our own thorough, methodical way, care- 
fully adopting all that is good in the new and 
abandoning what is bad in the old. We are not 
going to “hustle,” and our tempers and nerves 
ara eegontinons will work better for not being 
rushed. 


Moissan knew that all 
that was necessary to trans- 
mute worthless carbon into 
diamonds was vast heat and 
immense pressure. 

To inadequacy in both he 
attributed the failures of 

redecessors in the same 
ine of research. Their best 
efforts in the line of heat 
went up toa mere two thousand degrees. Electricity, 
he knew, would give heat almost equal to that of the 
sun. And so he went to work and produced an electric 
oven, giving heat almost inconceivable—up to eight 
thousand degrees Fahrenheit. 

This heat, however, is only one essential; unless 
both heat and pressure in equal degree could be 
applied simultaneously, failure would result. 

t occurred to the chemist to communicate the 
pressure by incasing the carbon ‘in molten iron, 
and plunging it instantly into ice cold water. In this 
way Moissan turned the carbon of sugar into 
diamonds, to the amazement of the world’s scientists. 

But the process of winning the diamonds from their 
contorted matrix is a long aad costly one, such as 
would never pay shareholders in the Beers’ 
Corporation. , 

Moissan “digs” for his diamonds, not with explosives, 
nor pick and shovel, but with erodent acids which 
destroy the iron, but cannot injure the precious stones 
within—a long and tedious process. In the end the 
last vestige of metal is eaten and dissolved, and the 
last test tube’s residue contains the hard-won gems. 

It may be added that Moissan doubts whether we 
shall ever produce diamonds which will flood the 
market and close the South African mines. His best 
gems probably cost £600 a carat. But he is content 
with establishing the fact that by artificial means 
man can vie with the rarest and richest products of 
nature’s laboratory. 

He is not always successful. Sometimes the iron 
ig not pure, and gases develop in the molten mass, 
producing air bubbles, used ag emergency exits for 
the squeezed ee And so the necessary pressure 
ig evaded and failure results. 

Successful though Moissan has been, he produces 
only tiny particles of diamonds, while Nature will 
force up stones great as one’s fist, like the Cullinan 
out of the Transvaat pipes. 
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HAIR “LIFE.” 


ROYAL HAIR SPECIALIST’S STRIKING £5,000 CHALLENCE 


A Great Opportunity for Evory Reader o- 
“Pearson’s Weekly.” 

In the course of an interview the principal of a firm 
famous as Royal hair specialists made the deliberate 
statement: “ Baldness and hair poverty are unnatural.” 

He further backed up his remarks by there and then 
offering to write a cheque for £5,000, as a challenge 
open to all readers of Pearson's « eckly. 

“The hair,” said the gentleman responsible for the 
natural and not the artificial crowns of many Royal and 
titled personages, “is, you must know, absolutely the 
last part of the human body to die. 

“Note particularly,” said Mr. Edwards, “that the 
blood is the first part of the body to perish. Acommon 
illustration of this physiological fact is afforded when. 
ever a scratch or cut allows your blood to escape—it 
quickly congeals and dies. 

“I mention the blood in this connection because 
people unacquainted with physiology may be foolishly 
persuaded to believe the strangely unphysiological 
theory that the wth of the hair can be stimulated 
through the blood via the stomach. 

“ No, st is the condition of the scalp-soil of the hair which 
makes the hair decay both in quantity and quality. 


SPECIAL WARNING TO LADIES. 
“Even if it were possible, it would not be wise for 
ladies to run the risk of growing ‘superfluous’ hair on 
the face, arms, etc. 

“For, mark you, the blood would distribute its 
contents impartially throughout the body. It would 
not—it could not—seal and label and carry exclusively 
and directly from stomach to scalp alone. It must 


This dluatration from life shows how to massage—not rubd—the scalp with 

‘he “ Harlene for the Hair.” Read this ar.icle and see how you may at 

no cost and within a minute or so prove te yourself that you can grow 
your hair te your utmost satisfaction, 

obey the impulse of the heart, which pumps it equally 

throughout the circulatory system of the body from 

head to toe. 

“Every lady quite naturally and rightly desires a 

luxuriant growth of hair on her head, but she would 
quite properly refuse to develop a disfiguring moustache 
or an unfeminine growth on cheeks and chin, arms 
and hands, ete. 
“Unless proper preventative measures be taken, the 
scalp becomes dry and tense, and actually cracks and 
seales itself into dandruff, in much the same way as 
the ground dries, cracks, and scales in the heat of 
the summer. The hair dries, too, and becomes first 
dry and ee go then brittle and_splitting, and 
after that dies the death of what I describe as 
‘Scalp  epicin 

ee Pp massage with the preparation used to such 
good effect by so many hair-crowned wearers of Royal 
crowns, viz.: ‘Harlene for the Hair,’ is—and I say it 
most peliheceiiy ior the benefit of all desirous of 
hatr ‘life’—an absolutely certain specific for hair and 
scalp disorders. 

“That the ‘Harlene system of Hair-drill’ is a 
soundly physiological and desirably resultful one, I 
absolutely affirm. I go further, and will give the sum 
of £5,000 to any charity I reserve the right to name if 
the heaps of letters from readers testifying to this, and 
which may be seen at the offices of Edwards’ Harlene 
Co., 95-96 High Holborn, London, W.O., are not bona 
fide and evidence of this. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER. 

“As I intend this as a wide-open invitation to all 
desirous of correcting or checking baldness, I am 
willing to supply a week’s trial to all who apply with 
Coupon below, with 3d. in stamps for postage. If called 
for, the sample is gratis.” 

Further supplies of Edwards’ Harlene may always be 
obtained from all chemists at ls., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 
Le bottle, or will be sent post paid on receipt of postal 
order. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(Week's Free “Hair Drill” Test.) 
To EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
95-6 High Holborn, London, W.C 
Degar S1xs,—Plense send me Booklet, directions, and supply of 
*¢Harlene’ for Second Week's ‘‘ Hair Drill’* Test. I enclose 
three penny stamps for carriage to any part of the world. If called 


for, no charge is made. 


If you care for lovely gardens then be very sure to buy the PEARSON’S MAGAZINE which beara the imprint of July. 


—— 


COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
STS 


_ an Old Sea Captain. 


Cap'n Robertson.” said the man- 
amble and Co., ship owners, 
man who sat 


‘‘OwneER wants you 
aging clerk of Messrs. 
His words were addressed to an elderly 


in the outer office reading a paper. Captain Baheriamy 
master of the four-masted barque Columbus, was a typ! 
galt of the old school. He was tall and well set-up, 


despite his white hair; his eyes were as blue and steady 
as they d been twenty years before, and he was generally 
reckoned to be one of the best masters that ever took a 
wind-jammer out of Eastsea. At least the hands swore 
by him, and when 8 master is praised by his men that 
praise can generally be relied on. 

“« Anyone with Mr. Gamb!'e? ” ‘he inquired as he walked 
towards the owner's office. . 

The clerk shook his head and Captain Robertson passed 
into the inner office. | ; : 

“Morning, captain, sit down,” said Mr. Gamble briskly. 

The master returned the s:lutation and, sitting down, 
waited for the owner to speak. 

«How old are you, captain?” asked Mr. Gamble 


suddenly. 
tain Robertson glanced 
“ Sixty-four this June,” he replied. nis : 

“Hin! Its a good age. l've been thinking, captain, 
that it’s about time you settled down on shore.” 

“ Settled down on shore? ” repeated the master blankly. 
Then he laughed aloud. ‘‘ What on earth should I do with 
myself on shore, Mr. Gamble? ” he asked. “I'd be like a 
fish out 0’ water.” es ees 

The owner shifted uneasily in his seat. “Let me be 
plain, captain,” he said, turning his head so that he did 
not meet the gaze of those f blue eyes. ‘‘I feel that 
yon are too old to act as master and I don’t propose to 
retain you in that position any longer.” 

Captain Robertson stared at the owner as though he had 
not heard aright, but slowly the full sense of the words 
dinned itself into his brain, and he leant back in his 
chair half-stunned. . 

“« D’you mean you've sacked me?” he said slowly. 

“Well, I’m not going to turn rs adrift absolutely,” 
sid Mr. Gamble. “I simply fee that you are too old 
to have the responsibility of a large ship on your 
shoulders. You have been w:th us—how long?” 

“Forty-two years,” the master said in low tones. “I 
came im your grandfather's time.” 

“Tt is'a long term of service, and I want to show my 
azpreciation of it. I shall continue to pay you your salary 
for another ten years.” 

“It's very kind of you, 
me take the barque out again? 

Mr. Gamble shook his head. 

“« Just once more,” the old master pleaded, “and you 
can dock my pay for those ten years.” . 

“No, ge tson, my decision is final,” said the 
owner firmly. ‘I have already instructed Mr. Mardale 
to take out the Columbus next Saturday. I am busy now, 
I must ask you to excuse me.” 

The late master of the Columbus stumbled through the 
outer office, a misty blur before his eyes. He did not hear 
the clerk’s salutation, he hardly saw anything ; but he just 
walked on blindly down to the quay. ere he leant on 
the railings and stared at the Columbus. 

How dear the old ship was to him. For fifteen years he 
had sailed her until he knew each one of her idio- 
gyncrasies. He knew just when to pet her, just when to 
be firm with her; in fact, she seemed almost a live thing 
to him. 

Unconsciously he had lavished all his affection upon the 
barque, for he was quite alone in the world; is had 
nothing else but his ship to care for. 

What would he do without her?! What could he do? 
What was there to live for if he had not got his ship? 
Life would be absolutely empty for him. 

For an hour he leant staring at the barque. Occasionally 

assers-by epoke to him, but not once did he hear. At 

ngth he stood upright, though not so straight as he was 
wont to be, and walked away from the quay towards his 
rooms. Here he sat still staring at nothing in a dull, 
apathetic manner, wondering what he was going to do 
without his ship. He knew no other owner would employ 
him—he was too old. On the other hand he knew he 
was as capable of sailing the Columbus as he had been 
twenty years hefore. 

The blow was more severe because of its suddenness. 
Somehow he had never pictured himself without his ship. 
The Columbus hid seemed to be just a part of his exist- 
ence, and if he had ever thought of death, he had imagined 
it seeking him out on his ship. 

Hour after hour he lay awake that night, and not until 
the dawn came did he fall aslee, and then it was a deep 
sleep of exhaustion. Shortly after eight o'clock he awoke, 
and for a few moments was his old cheerful self again; 
but of a sudden memory came to him and he was aghast. 

“Was it a dream?” he muttered. “ Yes, surely it 
must have been a dream, yet it seems so realistic. I'll 

down to the office.” 

He made a hasty attempt at breakfast and hurried to the 
office. Mr. Gamble was in and wonld see him. 

“TM take the barque ont first tide on Saturday, I 

?” he asked anxiously. 
r. Gamble started in surprise. 
forgotten what I said to you yesterday, 
ingrired. 


rehensively at the owner. 


Mr. Gamble, but won't you let 


” 


“Surely you have not 
captain?” he 
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“Then it wasn’t a dream,” Rotertson 
muttered dully. 

For a few moments he sat staring 
gloomily at the floor, and then a sudden 
idea came to him which seemed to bring 
him a new lease of life. 

The Columbus ran between the West 
Indies and Enstsea. She was built to 
carry a few ngers, and in those days 
she often had her cabins full, 

“T’d like to take to Jamaica, 
Mr. Gamble,” the ex-master said. “You 
don’t mind, I s'pose ?” 

“Not a bit, captain,” said the owner 
heartily. As a matter of fact, he was 
. . recretly glad at the prospect of 
getting rid of Robertson for a few months, 

So it fell out that the Columbus carried her late master 
asa Rae when she sailed from Eastsea on the follow- 
ing a The hands did not relish the change, for 
they were all very attached to their old skipper, whereas 
the new master did not find favour in their eyes. 

Captain Mardale was a y: man to be in charge of 
euch a large vessel as the Columbus. Furt! he was 
an opinionated man and did not take advice kindly. He 
reckoned that there was very little in his profession he did 
not know, and that there was no man in Fasteen who could 
teach him that little. 

Glorious weather prevailed during the first fortnight of 
the voyage. For the first few days it seemed to tain 


mn that he was Hying in a dream. Onl a 
strong effort of will did he himself from Gimbing 
ar forgot himself as to 


on to the bridge. Once he s0 
issue a rapid order, which was obeyed with alacrity. He 
and the memory came like a 


rem immediately, 

sharp stab at his heart. He took the first opportunity of 
apologising to Captain Mardale, but the latter was none 
too was 

There was no man more popular on board than Captain 
Robertson. The passengers were in love with the simple- 
hearted old man and he had all their sympathy. But not 
once did he make any complaint or attempt to voice the 
sorrow that was within him. 

When the Columbus was about twenty days out, the 
fresh westerly winds that had: been p iling ped and 
their place was taken by < t, variable breezes and 
occasional calms, Captain Ro’ knew the signs as 
well Oo he eee the atin, bait 

“ We're in for a oO weather, I'll be bound,” he 
muttered to bimealf : , 

On the morning following the cessation of the westerly 
wind, the sky was ominously dark, a nme breeze was 
blowing from the north-west, and, with an altered course, 
the Columbus was speeding before the wind with all her 
sails, to the top foregallants, rigged. 

Captain Robertson listened anxiously to the strange 
moaning sound that came with the breeze and his was 
continually turned to the white mass of sail shoes bint and 
to the gloomy clouds above the sails. 


Now the waves began to grow larger, swirling along in 
dense green walls ope with a soapy froth. Every now 
and then one would buffet against the fast-driving barque 


and come sweeping across her decks. In silent consterna- 
tion Captain Robertson noticed each fresh indication of the 
coming tornado until he could keep silent no longer. He 
was the only passenger on deck, he noticed, as he foaght 
his way to the bridge. 
Ped he thi ae bran one ieee to his nowt and 
lying himself wi other. ‘ ’n, old barque 
won't stand that head o’ sail much longer. Hadn’t you 
better clew up tops’ls and top foregallants?” 

In his anxiety for the Columbus Captain Robertson had 
forgotten the new skipper’s aversion to advice. But he 
soon remembered it when Captain Mardale replied. 

“Go below! I'll have no passengers on deck,” the 
master bawled, emphasising the word “‘ passengers.” “* Go 
below and mind your own business.” 

If the trath were known Mardale was beginning to 
aie uneasy. He had apnounced his intention of running 

fore the wind under full eail and he had stack to it 
against the mate’s advice. He had to wonder 
whether it would not be better to shorten sail after all, 
but he resented the idea inasmuch as he deemed that it 
would appear that other men knew better than he did. 
Now that Captain Robertson advised him he made up his 
mind, and, with an oath, swore he would take the 
Columbus along as ehe was. 

Captain Robertson clung to a stanchion in the shelter of 
the bridge and stared around with anxious eyes. He saw 
the ropes as taut as steel, he saw the masees of sail bulged 
out before the wind, he saw the steadily-growing waves 
and the darkening sky,@nd he shook his head y. 
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Suddenly the hurricane broke. For a few moments the 
wind , and there was a still, ominous calm. Then 
a mighty blast of wind caught the Columbus, a series of 
cannon-like reports followed as sail after sail was rent in 
twain. At the same time the heavens darkened and rain 
poured in sheets. The waves rose to mountainous heights 
and came sweeping over the decks. 

Captain Mardale opened his mouth to issue an order, but. 
he had left it too late. With a report like a crash of 
thunder the mainmast suddenly snapped and fell. Ina 
moment all was confusion, the decks were covered with 
wreckage, frightened passengers fought their way on deck 

On the bridge Captain Mardale stood like a man in a 
maze. With a groan the old skipper watched his suc- 
cessor, and then, unable to resist the impulse, he ran up 
the bridge stairs. 

“ Axes forrard!” he thundered. ‘Cut away!” 

The crew did their best to clear away the wreckage, but 
the task was well-nigh impossible. The sea was running 
mountains high, and the decks were continually under 


water. 

“What are you doing here?” blustered Mardale. 

“Get out of it!” growled Robertson, shouldering the 
master out of his way. 

He glanced euickiy round and his quick eye took in 
the bending masts wreckage on the deck, and the list 
to port that the Columbus was rapidly taking. 

‘© She’s done for,” he muttered. ‘‘ The old lass is done 
for at last.” Then he turned fiercely on Mardale. 

- “ You've lost her,” he growled. ‘‘ In Heaven’s name 
why did they put a creature like you in charge of her? 
The granest ship that ever sailed—ugh! You—you fcol!” 

He took Mardale in his grip and shook the master like 
a rat. Then he stepped back quickly. 

# What am I doing?” he muttered. ‘‘ The time I’ve 


“Cut away!” he thundered, for the Columbus was 
heeling over in an alarming fashion. 

Snap! Another mast went by the board and hung out 
over the smashed bulwarks on the port side. Over 
— the Columbus until she seemed to be lying on her 
side. ; 

Then the hurricane desisted as suddenly ss it had 
begun; but it had done its work. Water was pouring in 
tons into the barque. 

“Out boats!” cried Captain Robertson, jumping down 
from the bridge to help. “‘ Bring the passengers along.” 

He stood upright, superintending the filling of the boats, 
his white hair tossing in the wind, h’e blue cyes steady, yet 
clouded, and even in the midst of peril, the Columbus inen 
admired him. 

Four boate were filled and pulled away. The Columbus 
was sinking lower and lower into the water, and the mate 
in charge of the fifth boat was anxious to get clear. 

‘Come along, sir,” he called to Captain Robertson, who 
was now the only man on the Columbus. 

“ Cast off!’ said the old skippor, stepping back amongst 
the wreckage. 

“We can't till you jump in,” cried the mate. ‘ Hurry 
up, sir, please.” % 

“Tm not coming,” was Captain Robertson's reply. 
“They tried to take the old barque away from me, but 
they couldn’t. Cast off, unless you want to go under.” 

As he spoke he picked up a large eplinter from a spar 
and knocked away the mate's boat-hook. A moment later 
the boat was dancing on the wave-crests several yards 


away. 

Captain Robertson stood up very erect and gazed around 
with a quiet smile on his face. 

“Sq I’ve kept you, old lass, after all,” he murmured 
softly. 

There came a sudden rushing noise, and then the 
Columbus seemed to fall away from under the old skipper's 
feet. Those in the boats saw the barque go under as 
though drawn beneath the waves by some mighty hand, 
and they saw a still figure, standing very erect, go under 


with it. 
— et ee 
WHEN PASSING FALL IN. 

Cittman: “Yes, I’ll be glad to run down and seé 
you some time. What’s your number? ”? 

Subbubs : ‘‘ Why—er—the houses in Mudleigh are 
not numbered yet.” 

Cittiman: ‘Well, how shall I find you?” 

Subbubs : “ Well, turn to the left from the station, 
and walk down the road until you come to the second 


big puddle. My house is directly opposite.” 
oe fis 
“Don’r you ever get homesick, captain?” asked 
the passenger on the ocean liner. 
“No; I’m never home long enough,” replied the 
captain. 


——— > je 


He: “I met your friend Berners when I was in 
town in my motor-car to-day? ”’ 

She: “Indeed. Did he say anything to you?” 

He : ‘I should say he did. I ran over his dog.” 


ee eel 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR VOCALISTS. 

Messrs. Exxixn & Co., Lrv., the well-known music 

ublishers, are, for the fifth year in succession, offer- 
ing two Vocal Scholarshi , one for female and one for 
male voices. These Scholarships consist of twelve 
months’ free tuition with Mr. Charles Phillips, and 
are open to all voices without restriction as to age. 

Among the test-pieces to be sung before the Judges 
at the Aolian Hall at the end of September will be 
found “ Venetia,” by L. Denza, published in Pearson’s 
a eg series of 6d. music. 

ll particulars with regard to these Scholarships 
can be obtained by sending a stamped and addressed 
envelope to Messrs. Elkin & Co., Ltd., 8 and 10 Beak 
Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
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WEEK EXDING 
Jory 9, 1908. 


ROOM FOR ALL. 

In a rather primitive 
watering-place a young man 
wished to bathe one day. Upon arriving at the gentle 
men’s bathing cove, he was surprised to find an old 
woman sitting on a rock. Before divesting himself of 
his garments he said to her as a gentle hint: 

“Ma'am, I'm going to bathe.” 

“Well, dear,” replied the old dame, without moving. 

Whereupon he repeated more emphatically, 
“Ma’am, I’m going to bathe.” 

“Well, dear,” said she, “sure the sea’s as free to 
you as it is to me.” 

COC 
Cuarirasiz Otp Lapy: “ But why do you go tramp- 
ing through the country like this, my poor man?’ 
he Vagrant: “ Well, mum, the truth is, I’ve heard 
that these ’ere corridor cars is rather stuffy.” 
COC 
HAD HE REPENTED? 

Very few pecnna acquit themselves nobly in their 
maiden speech. 

At a wedding feast recently the bridegroom was 
called upon, as usual, to respond to the given toast, 
in spite of the fact that he had previously pleaded to 
be excused. 

Blushing to the roots of his hair, he rose to his feet. 

He intended to imply that he was unprepared for 
specch-making, but, unfortunately, placed his hand 
upon the bride’s shoulder, and, looking down at her, he 
stammered out his opening (and eae, ri words : 

‘“‘ This—er—thing has been thrust upon me.” 

a) Ol ad 

‘“‘T pip my best to be entertaining,” said the young 
man, in a voice of sorrow. 

‘Did you succeed?” 

‘“[’m ‘afraid not. I recited Hamlet’s soliloquy. 
She looked at me reproachfully for several seconds, 
and then exclaimed: ‘I don’t think that’s very 
funny!’”? 


o—_0Cc 


* AGIN’ THE EVIDENCE.” 

Tne merry summer-time and cricket had arrived 
once more, and Mudford was starting its season with 
a match against its doughty neighbour—Puddlevale. 

Puddlevale was batting, and the Mudford team in 
general, and “ point”? in particular, proved to be very 
tlack in the field. There was every excuse for the 
latter, for only that morning he had been fined at 
the local police-court for selling margarine in place 
of butter, and he was naturally a trifle sad. 

“Hold it, Bill!” shouted the fielding captain, as a 
simple catch went in his direction. 

Point made a grab, and promptly dropped the ball. 
The Mudford skipper’s look was indicative of un- 
utterable disgust. 

“Now you've got ’un!” he roared a minute later, as 
another easy one went point’s way. He was mistaken. 
Down dropped the ball, and the captain glared 
murder. 

Yet another chance came, onl to be missed, and 
then the captain wiped his purple face. 

“Well, Bill”? he said in withering tones, “if it 
worn’t agin’ the evidence in court this mornin’, I’m 
blest if I shouldn’t call you butter-fingers !” 


>__COCo 
Marta: “What's the matter, John Henry, you look 
depressed ?” . 
John Henry: “It's all right, my dear. I met 


Brown coming along, and he told mo some more of 
. what his little boy had said, and I killed him.” 
Maria: “Oh, well, cheer up, and come and have 
some tea.” 
ee Ol nd 
oO. K. 

Tye man with a soft, low voice had just completed 
his purchases. 

“ What is the name?” asked the clerk. 

“¢ Jepson,”? replied the man. 

“ Jeffries?” 

‘*No, Jepson.” 

“« Jefferson?” 

‘No, Jepson ; J-e-p-s-o-n.”” 

“‘ Jepson?” 

“That’s it. Eighty-two—” 

“Your first name—initial, please.” 

a Oh, K.”” 

‘€O. K. Jepson?” 

“Excuse me, it isn’t O. K. I said ‘Oh.’” 

“OQ. Jepson?” 

‘‘No; rub out the 0. and let the K. stand.” 

The assistant looked annoyed. 

“Will you please give me your initials again?” 

ay ee pew pad a0. K. Perl 

: g your pardon, you said O. K. Perhaps you 
had better writs it yourself.” il 

“T said ‘Oh’——” 

“ Just now you sail K.” 

‘ Allow me to finish what I started to say. I said 
‘Oh,’ because I did not understand what you were 
‘asking me. I did not mean that it was my initial. 
My name is Kirby Jepson.” 

a Oh } ” 

“No, not O., but K.,’’ said the man. “Give me the 
pencil, and I'll write it down for you myself. There 
it’s O. K. now!” 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


READY FOR THE FAIR. 

‘ Wri you please give me two-penn’orth of glue?” 
asked the grimy lad of the oilshop-keeper. 

“Certainly! What sort of glue do you require?” 
said that obliging tradesman. 

“T dunno exackly,” said the youth; “but it’ll have 
to bed the strongest you've got.” 

“Well, we keep ‘Holdtite,’ ‘The Buldog Grip,’ 
 Sticktoit,’ ‘Neverloose,’ and half-a-dozen other sorts. 
Which will you have?” 


“It don’t matter which,’? was the reply, ‘‘so long | 


as it'll glue cocoanuts so tight on the sticks that fowk 

can never knock ’em off, no matter how hard they 

try. Father wants to get ready for the fair.” 
>_—_0oCc 

Docrorn: ‘ Why, how is this, my dear sir? You 
sent me @ note stating you had been attacked with 
maumps, and I find you suffering from rheumatism.” 

Patient : “That’s all right, doctor. There wasn’t A 
soul in the house that knew how to spell rheumatism.” 

>So 

“Whar profession do you think Joe had better 
adopt?’? asked Mrs. Brown. 

“T dunno,” answered her husband. ‘‘ Joe is rather 
handicapped by circumstances. The only profession 
he’s naturally adapted to is that of a capitalist, and I 
don’t quite see where he’s goin’ to get the money.”? 

SoC 


Tuey had been haymaking, and when they had 
here a high haystack the farmer’s boy shouted from 
the top: 

““T say, maister, how be I to get down?’? 

The farmer looked at him, and shouted in return’ 

“Shut thy eyes, and walk about a bit!” 


o—_ OC 
NOT SUBJECT TO FLATTERY. 


——————— 


§ _~ 

Tuo ladies recently visited a battleship. The younger, 
standing near a gun, placed her delicate, gloved hand on the 
brass mountings, at the same time making some remark about 
its beautiful polish. 

The gunner whuse duty tt was to keep the brass work bright 
did not appear to be greatly pleased with the feminine compli- 
ments, and the ladics hat no sooner moved away than he seized 
a rag, sprang to the yun the lady had touched, and commenced 
rubbing it fiercely. 

“ Well, Smith,” said an officer, “you don’t seem to be tickled 
as a man should be with all that ae 

“ Flattery, sir,” said Smith bitterly, “*tain’t enough for them 
to come and look at it °—rub, rub, rub—‘‘ but they've got to put 
their dirty paws all over tt.” 

lOc 

Auer: “Gwaco has a hahwid father. When I 
awsked him for her hand I said, ‘Love for your 
daughter has dwiven me hawf ewasy.’ ” 

Cholly: ‘And then, deah boy?” 

“Then the old bwute said, ‘Has it, eh? Well, who 
completed the job?’ ” 

>So 

A pHysIciaNn received late one evening a note from 
three of his fellow practitioners : 

“Please step over to the club, and join us at a 
rubber of whist.” 

“Emilie, dear,” he said to his wife, “here, I am 
called away again. It appears to be a difficult case— 
there are three other doctors on the spot already.” 

OC 
NEARLY A TRAGEDY. 

Ar one of our seaside resorts, a lady fell into the ; 
water from a landing-stage while entering a boat. 
Her husband appeared frantic, and cried in the most 
besecching tones : 

“For Heaven’s sake, save her! Sheis my wife!’’ | 
A young man gallantly plunged into the water, and 
brought back the poor woman. , 

The look of gratitude the husband gave fully repaid 
him for his efforts. ' 
On recovering his equanimity, the husband thrust : 
his hand into his wife’s wet pocket, pullod out a some- . 
what bulgy purse, and with infinite relief said : 
“Qld woman, the next time you tumble overboard 
just leave that purse behind, will you? You almost ; 
scared me to death? ” 


t 


‘ 


he, as he poured out a couple of fingers. 
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MAKING A JOB OF IT. 

Pat, who had a weak- 
ness for the wine of the 
country, once did a day’s work for the village priest, 
and laboured so nobly that when he begged for a drink 
at the end of it the kind man had not the heart to 


refuse. ok 
“Tis a nail in your coffin all the same, Pat, said 


“Tt is that, your riverence,” said Pat, as he drained 

the pies; “but now that ye’ve the hammer in your 

hand, ye moight as well dhroive in another !’’ 
SOO : 

De Gary: “As you intend to marry her, why did 
you consent to her riding a bicycle, when you are 80 
op to them?” : 

erritt: “Well, I knew she would have her way in 
the end, and I figured it up that, by giving in now, 
her father would have to pay for the machine.” 
>__OCo 
ONE STYLE O’ LOVE. 

A picnio party were packing up, preparatory to 
going home, by the light of a lantern. Into the radius 
of light stepped a young girl. A chorus of exclama- 
tions greeted her appearance. “What is the idea,” in- 
quired one, “of blacking one side of your face? It’s 
some months yet to the fifth of November.” 

The girl whipped out her pocket-mirror and sud- 
denly became aware that one side of her face was 
black. As she wiped it hastily with her handkerchief 
she blushed with the other side, and, turning to e 
yeung man near, said reproachfully : 

“Oh, Reginald, your fountain-pen 
again |”? 


has been leaking 


>__0OCc 


Bang Cuzrx: ‘This £100 in silver package counts 
only ninety-seven. What shall I do?” 

Cashier: “Tell Jones to count it.” 

Clerk (ten minutes later) : ‘‘ Jones makes it ninety- 
eight. Shall I report it to the manager? ’”? 

Cashier: ‘Ob, no. Tell Jones to keep on 
counting.” 

Se ae Ol 
HARD LINES, 

Tue cricketers were gathered together in the village 
inn after the match. The conversation turned on the 
splendid records of cricketers in, and for s few miles 
around, the village. 

One of the cricketers, who had played for the first 
time that day, remarked that he had performed a feat 
unequalled by anybody in the village and surrounding 
districts. 

‘« What have you done? ’? queried one. 

“Well,” he began, ‘‘I once got a hundred runs and 
took nine wickets for ten runs in the same match, 
and I should have taken the last wicket, but——”’ 

“But what?” asked another, as the great cricketer 
stopped for breath. 

“But my alarum clock went of, and I woke up,” he 
replied. 

COC 
“ Wire : “There’s a burglar down in the cellar, 
enry.”’ 

Husband: ‘ Well, my dear, we ought to be thankful 
that we are upstairs.” 

Wife: “ But he’ll come up here!” 

Husband: ‘Then we’ll go down in the cellar. 
Surely a ten-room house ought to be big enough to hold 
three people without crowding!” 

_—_0C< 
EXPLANATION WANTED, 

Brnco: “Has a telegram come for me?” 

Mrs, Bingo: “Have you been expecting one?” 

Bingo: “Oh, no; of course not!’? (Sarcastically) ¢ 
‘©You don’t suppose I should ask you that question 
if I expected one, do you?” 

Mrs. Bingo (sweetly): “You might, dear. What- 
would you say, now, if I should eay that a telegram 
has come for you? ” 


Bingo: ‘A-ha! I knew it. I’ve been expecting 
that telegram all the afternoon!” (Impatiently): 
‘© Where is it?” 

Mrs. Bingo: ‘‘I’ll get it. But, dear, I thought 
it best to open it. You didn’t mind, did you, 
dearest?” 


Bingo: ‘Certainly not! It’s only a matter of 

business. From Jack Enslow, ain’t itP”’ 
Mrs. Bingo: ‘Yes, dear.” 

Bingo: “Important meeting to-night. 
must be there, doesn’t he?” 
am oe an Yes, dear.”” 

i rubbing his hands): “I knew it. Well, I 

stint! hava to rush off directly after dinner. Sorry 

for you, my dear; but, you know, business must be 


Says I 


' attended to.” 


Mrs. Bingo: ‘Oh, that’s all right, darling; but 
don’t you want to see the message?” 

Bingo: “ Why should I? You opened it, read it, 
like the good wife that you are, and I fancy I can 
trust you. Jack wants me, and I must go.” 

Mrs. Bingo ‘‘ But there was one thing more he 
said, my pet.’’ 

Bingo (suspiciously): ‘Oh, there was? Well, what 
was itP”? 

Mrs. Bingo (all smiles): ‘‘ He says he has got front 
row seats.” 


“The best there is”—this statement we refuse to qualify; it refers to PEARSON’S MAGAZINE that’s published in July. 
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By V. R. 


Ir was Euston, 
and the express 
had just arrived. 
All around were 
hurr M : ng 
ongcrs, flustered porters, ipping of hands, an isses 
of welcome, For a ew min tes all wes ta hg 

then the cabs an to roll away, groups 
melted, and the platform gredually became almost 
vacant. 

Waiting at the luggage van was a young man, scarcely 
twenty, interestedly watching the various packages as 
they were lifted out. Presently out came his own bag, and 
he, too, turned towards the cuter world. Going down the 
platform his eyes gazed wongernely at the long rows of 
iron and glass forming the roof, an 
twinkled in every direction. He had seen nothing like this 
before, and when he reached the exit he turned back 
again and went on a voyage of exploration. 

Round and round he wandered, E Parone a 
passages and grand halls, and still nding more platforms 
beyond, till at Isngth he reached the far side, where the 
trains denart for the provinces. . 

Suddenly he paused—and almost instantly resumed hig 
walk. The pause was occasioned b the appearance of a 
fair young face at the window of a rst-claas carriage, and 
the reason that Hb resumed his walk was that fair 
vision suddenly raised a lovely pair of eyes and looked 


cautiously looked back. She was talking to someone, 
her profile was towards him now. 
st entranced in admiration till a porter's yell broke 
an and warned him to move out of the way of a 
trolley. 

“What a beautiful face!” was all he could murmur as 
he turned away to leave the station. He walked very 
slowly past the carriage this time, and as he read the 
words “ First Class” on the door I am afraid he sighed. 

When he reached the other end of the train he turned 
round again. 

“The train will be off in a minute,” he thought. “I 
must have another look at her if I die for it.” 

He did look and he did not die. She was wondrously 
beautifal, with large dark eyes and rich brown hair. She 
had the loveliest pair of lips he had ever seen. 

He walked past a long way, and then turned and looked 


at her nese, 
He felt the hot blood mount to his temples, as this time 
his e met hers for the fraction of a second. Then 
swiftly he hurried away. 

Crash! A huge case had fallen from a lorry and rolled 
under the feet of the nearest cab horse. The animal 
reared, jumped aside, and then started down the road 
with head in air and plunging feet. 

Right and left the peo olen | 

“Stop him!" cried several, our young friend 
jum forward 


i Jeman paused i 
the middle of the road, looking thi en a that, 
evidently short-sighted. The next moment, 


reach him two étron yours hands gripped the 
head. For a second the youth was lifted off his feet, and 
then the frightened animal, soothed by his “ Steady, 
steady !"” stopped, and half a dozen people dragged the old 
man out of danger. He had col . 

Then the cabman ran up and took charge of the horse 
again. 

“A near thing, sir,” he observed to our friend ; “ wonder- 
fully well stopped! You ain't afraid of a hoes.” 

“Your ee ee ao man at gona 
handi im his . whi dropped w he 
inner wildly for the horse's head. “I never seed nothing 


80 . 
Then an inspector came up and said nice things, and 
begged his name and address. = 

“T am quite a stranger here,” replied the hero of the 
moment. “My name is Charles Forrest, and I am on my 
way to 17 Mickletan Terrace, Holloway.” 

The inspector thanked him, and two or three others 
came up and expressed their feelings with warmth, if not 
always with grammar. Then he quietly slid away. 

He had reached the exit. when a light finger rested on 
his arm, and he turned to see a young, well-dressed man, 
who had apparently hurried after him. 

“Excuse my intrusion,” said the stranger, “but I 
gathered from the inspector that you were a stranger here, 
and my father would never forgive me if I did not ask if 
I could be of any service after your splendid action just 
now.” 

His manner was charming—fall of a desire to help and a 
fear of intrading. Charles Forrest thought what a hand- 
some young fellow he was. 

“Thank you very much.” he replied, “but I have only 
got to pt to Holloway. I hope your father was not hurt 
seriously?” 


Twenty-three delightful tales, with poems in between, fill the Jul 


A Story which Shows He 
Found London a Very Strange 
Place Indeed. 


NENDICK. 


our several ways, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“Ah! The other end. You must 
takeacab. Train service indirect and 
slow. If you will permit me to put 
you down at the corner of the road I 
shall not be so very far from my own 
destination. My name is Woodford.” 

“If you are sure it will not incon- 
- venience ——” 

“My dear Mr. Forrest, I wish it did. 
I feel I should like to do something for 
the gentleman who risked his life just 
now for ——” 

“Say no more of that,” interrupted 
Forrest, “but I should not like to 
ei on your kindness — that is 


“Then let me have the pleasure of doing as I suggest.” 
And Forrest found himself gently urged towards a cab, 
and soon they were speeding along the lighted strects. 
“This is vour first visit, I understand,” observed Mr. 
Wood ford—* wonderful sight.” 
“Yes, it’s all very repr eee cl 
“Do you contemplate a lengthy stay?” 
“That I don’t know yet. I have never yet seen my aunt 
or my cousins, so I don’t know how we shall get on.” 
- bed must get your uncle to take you on a tour round 
= ts.”” 
“My aunt is a widow.” 
bap bee pardon,” murmured Mr. Woodford. “ Then you 
must rely upon your cousins to pilot you. Here we are.” 
The cab stopped in a well-lighted street full of splendid 
buildings that were a feast of wonder to Forrest’s eyes. 
“Your aunt's residence is a hundred yards from here. 
Second turning on the left. If you will do me the favour 
of partaking of a glass of wine, we will part here and go 
said Mr. Woodford, with a kindly 


le. 
Forrest acquiesced, and the two young men entered a 
palace of light and gold and shining mirrors. 


Mrs. Lashpole and her daughters cat arrayed in their 
best. The table was laid for supper. Each lady had near 
her a piece of fancy work ready for execution at a 
moment's notice. 

The mother was a tall, angular woman with the profile 
of Julius Casar, who sat up stiffy in her chair, and was 
at this moment im ing the occasion criticisms on 
expected visitor’s family in 


“Your Aunt Jessie married very erg Drag hed 
nele Jaco 


demoralising,” pursued Mrs, Lashpole doggedly, resenting 

the interruption. “You may not agree with me now, but 

when you're as old as I am—— Is that 8 knock?” 
“Yes!” exclaimed both girls at once, seizing their fancy 


work hastily. 

=T wonder if your Aunt Jessie has taught him the 
great lesson that a man should always pay his way. Not 
that I should mind at all. It is not a question of money, 
but of Feneple remarked the mother. 

“Mr. Charles Forrest,” announced the servant. 

Mrs. Lashpole rose and walked to the door. 

“ Welcome, ca een she said. “I am so pleased my 
dene ener thought of this visit. How did-you leave your 
mo’! ? ” 

“Not very well, my dear aunt,” lied the nephew; 
“but I hope I find you in good health?” 

“Not by any means,” replied Mrs. Lashpole, kissing 
him, “ but I am.old—my day is past.” 

Rl mae Pg eg ns 
nephew, a en he with engaging grace: 
“ And these are my fair cousins,” bowing in Tair sitrection, 

“This is Eveline, my eldest,” said the aunt, waving her 
hand. apy! aay ahonce.ehce k hee rr and created a 
eensation issing the yo ly wi e utmost grace. 

“This is Marion, my ‘baby,.” murmured the mother 
proudly, and Miss Marion came forward with a blush to 
receive a like salutation. Then s r was se! q 

Matters were rather constrained at first, but Mrs. Lash- 
pole gradually found herself drawn out on her most inter- 
esting topics. Her nephew's deference to her views 

her immensely. That gentleman also found time 
to entertain the two damsels, who were in ecstasies— 
except where they came in conflict. Several snappy little 
episodes were deftly smoothed over by Charley's tact, and 
finally when they sat down to the piano and Charley sang 
and played and Charley laughed and chaffed 
told stories most amusing, the time sped on unnoticed. 
crit Lashpole sudclaaly discovered that it was twelve 
o'clock. 

“ After your long journey, too,” she exclaimed, “it is 

positively cruel of us. My dears, you must go to bed at 


There were “Good-nights” downstairs and a second 
pom whe gned seal he 

o'c silence rei supreme, ex: where two yo 
ladies held an exchange of confidences that lasted "ill 
three o'clock in the morning. 

Meanwhile Charley had thrown himself fully dressed on 
the bed, and scemed greatly interested by the endless 
murmur of debate that reached him from the young ladies’ 
chamber, for he several times ot up and walked to the 
door and listened awhile. 


_ and, kneeling down, took ev ing out of it. Once 
pl yr and listened ed Tetontiy. Then he 
in the other and noise- 
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the sous dowstairs and the farther he went the fuller 


and heavier became his bag. Finally he found his way to 


seven feet high; 


to the door. It opened to his touch, and 
landing. His head burned as though a band of steel were 
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the pantry, and, having regaled himself generously, he 


went back and put on his boots. 
“Now,” he said to himself, “is it back or front, I 
wonder? Had no time to see. I'll try the front.” : 
With this resolve he made his way to the front door 
undid the bolts noiselessly, and looked out. There wan no 


one to be seen, so he took up his bag, kissed his hand in 


the direction of the sleeping ladies, rien ree out, 
Clesing the door carefully, he step down the front 
walk to the gate. Just as his hand was on the latch he 


pt a stinging blow on his ear, and rolled into the holly 


ushes. 
- ° e e e 


It was a dark, grimy room, perhaps six feet square by 
re boards for a floor, whitewash for 
decoration, and a cracked and mouldy door for entrance, 


Lying full length along one side was a human form that 


tosscd to and fro in broken sleep, giving voice every now 
and then to a muddled word or two. 
a sound of a head against the wainscot, and with acry the 


Presently there was 


figuro sat up and gazed wildly around. 
Then ‘he—for it was a man—staggered to his feet with 


difficulty, holding his head. 


“Where am I—my head—where——” 
Instinctively he was groping round the walls, and came 
he went out ona 


round it and tightening every moment. 
Clutching a greasv banister, he went downstairs and sat 


down at the foot. The cold air was pleasant to him. He 


got up again, a look of pain and horror in his swollen 
eyes. Downstairs again was & little light that came from 


a sort of watch-box, where an old fellow sat asleep. He 
was roused by a rough hand on his collar and a voice 
shouting : 


“Where am I? What's this place! is 
“Lor, how you—what is it!” mumbled the old man 
“What's the time?” 


seg 
«Where am I?” repeated the other. 


“Hullo!” said the old man, rousing. “What d’you 
want? 'Tain’t three o'clock yet—what's up, mister?” 
“Where am I?” 


In a dazed way the younger man pushed the door. and it 
isclosing an unsavoury sink with a tap over it. 
He put his head under the tap and turned it on. Relief 


man tramped on along seeminz!r 
endless streets, his mind full of wretchedness, hungry ar 


ill. 

“7 have half a mind to go home,” he exclaimed to him 
self at length. “What aunt think? My invitation 
pe not. cordial—what will my welcome be like in this 
plight?” 

en he felt his pockets. They were empty. 

“Robbed,” he groaned, “and it’s a hundred miles. I 
must go to aunt's.” 

Half an hour later his weary eyes rested on Mickleton 
Terrace, and he found his way to No. 17 with horrib‘e 


misgivings. ; 

To his astonishment, as he entered the gate the door 
moved. Unconsciously he stepped aside, and drew further 
away as the door opened and a face looked out—a face he 

ew ! 

A moment later he saw young Mr. Woodford step forth 
with his own - in his 3 

With a cry o rage he clenched his fist and sent msn 
and ing into a holly-bush. 

rel,” he pee “get up and have another!" 
_ Mr. Woodford ked up in horror, but recovered 


immediately. 

“Tt's all a mistake, Mr. Forrest,” he said. “You left 
your bag behind—I remembered your aunt's address and 
bi t it, but could make no one hear.” 

“So you broke the door open.” 

“My dear sir——” . 

“Get up, you humbug, or I'll break every bone in 


= Marder! Police!” came a shrill ery from above, and 
a white form appeared at Mrs. ole's window. 

“Tye got him.” cried Forrest, looking up. “ You may 
safely come down.” 

“Who are you?” came the answer. “Go away, oF I 
shall call my nephew.” 

“Tf you are Mrs. Lashpole,” replied the young man, 
“ your nephew is here.” ; 

“There? Nonsense! He's in bed. Jane, go and call 
Mr. Charles.” ; 

But Jane had boldly gone downstairs. and was openin? 
the door. Presently three shivering figures wrapped in 
shawls followed. : 

Forrest seized Woodford by the collar and slung him 
into the hall at the ladies’ feet. . . 

“Oh, Charley, Charley!” murmured Eveline, “what is 
he doing to you?” 

“ All a mistake,” cried Woodford in terror. 

“ What's wrong!” came a gruff voice from behind, and a 
a ee stood in the doorwa: 


w 
“Where did find this burglar, 
But Charley waa keeping in the shadow for his own 


reasons, and answered nothing. 

“ Excuse me, madam,” said the policeman, “But do you 

known that gentleman!” and he pointed to the prostrate 

¥ That 3 nephew just arrived f the try,” 
. is m rom country, 

replied Mrs. Laahpole i 
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“Oh, that’s. the lay, is it?” laughed the policeman. 
“Get up, Saxby; I’ve spotted you. Hold out your hands.” 

And, to the horror of the ladies, their darling of last 
night arose and stood handcuffed without a protest. ~~ 

“This gentleman,” remarked the policeman, “is: Bob 
Saxby, one of the smartest scoundrels in London. I don't 
know who that is,” he added, pointing to the real Charles. 

“I am Charles Forrest,” said the latter, “and I arrived 
in London last night on a visit to my aunt here. Un- 
fortunately, I met this scoundrel—he called himself Wood- 
ford then—and he 9 to have dru and robbed 
me and personated me here—rather successfully.” 

“Is that his bag?” 

“It was my bag yesterday.” 

“Oh, my silver!” screamed Mrs. Lashpole as the bag 
WwW. ° 


a8 O} 
“ Bring that along to the station, yo ent,” said 
the policeman. vel ave this out wit! the eenestins 
The constable departed with his prisoner, followed by 
Forrest with the bag of loot, leaving 17 Mickleton Terrace 
in a state of consternation. Sad to say, I am afraid more 
than one sigh of regret followed the Crane Saxby. 

“TI suppose it’s true, Marion,” cried Eveline sadly, “but 
if oaly he had been Charley really!” 

“T shall hate the real one,” replied Marion. 

The rightful Charles Forrest reached his aunt’s house an 
hour later, and was chilled and hurt by his reception. 

He was glad to get gs ins his room and have half a 
dozen hours’ sleep. en he felt better, and spent 
some time in collecting his belonginge—which Saxby had 
pitched out of the bag—and proceeded to make his appear- 
ance more presentable. 

_Then came dinner time, with a few cold inquiries from 
his aunt about his people. The young ladies <liscussed an 
abstruse subject with annoying vivacity—by themselves. 

Dinner over, he sought his room again, feeling more 
miserable and homesick than ever. He was looking out 
of the window. 

“ What an unlucky fellow I am!” he murmured. “ Not 
a stroke of luck since I saw London—everything gone 
wrong.” 

The lie was given to him as he gazed out of the window. 
A carriage turned out of the road and came down the 
terrace, the coachman gazing s ly at the numbers on 
the houses. As the carriage passed a cry of astonishment 
broke from Forrest’s lips, and his gaze seemed tranefixed. 

There before him was the fair damsel of Euston—driving 
by! Did she live near here? Would he see her some- 
times? The coachman stopped and hailed a milknian. 
Now he was turning round, and she would drive by 


again! Enraptured, our hero prepared to devour his idol 
with his eyes. 
What! The carriage was stoppmg—it drew into the 


kerb. It had at No. 17. And she was step ing 
out. His aunt knew her, then! Wonder of wonders! 
He must certainly stay here for ever. And he might see 
her sometimes—perhaps speak to her. His brain was on 
fire. He sat down and pressed his hands to his head. 
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A knock came at the door of his room. 

With a start, he walked unsteadily across and opened it. 
It was the sérvant. 

‘* Two ladies to see you, sir.” 

“Me—I don't know anybody.” 

It is safe to say Mr. fais Forrest never knew how 
he got downstairs. But in a few moments he found him- 
self in the drawing-room, where Mra. Lashpole was holding 
high state and wondering who her visitors were. 

e never eaw his aunt. He saw a sweet face smile 
upon him, he heard a sweet voice ag Son po about 
“dear father” and “so grateful,” eld a soft hand 
that seemed to melt in his, and his etrained and tired 
brain gave way. He fainted. 

“ Overwrought,” said Mrs. Lashpole. “We had burglars 
last night.” And she and the e lady who accom- 
panied Miss Woodford attended to the prostrate youth, 
while the younger lady observed after a pause : 

“T hope the loss was not great, my dear Mrs. Lashpole?” 

“ The burglar and his spoils were captured on tke door- 
phe by Charles here. There, he's all right now,” she 
added, as Charles sat up and pulled himself together with 
an effort. 

“Don’t exert yourself.” said the younger lady, coming 
across and sitting by him. ‘I want you to promise to 
call and see papa as soon as you can after this week. I 
have just learnt that you have only been in London eighteen 
hours. You have saved my father’s life at the risk of 
your own, captured a burglar—and—and I wonder what 
else you have done?” 

Charles preferred not to tell her. 

* * * @ * 

Charles Forrest now holds a moderate post in Sir 
Thomas Woodford’s bank. He sees Miss Clara occasion- 
ally, and always gets a smile. He is working hard and 
well—and has his dreams. 


OLIVE WREATHS WORTH WINNING. 


Some Facts About the World’s Greatest Foot-Race. 

Tus Marathon Race, whether held in Greece, from 
Marathon to the Stadium in Athens, a distance of 
24 miles 1,500 yards, or in England, over the 
roads between Windsor and Shepherd’s Bush, is on 
event that is only open to amateurs, and, in consequence, 
the official prizes take the shape of kind. 

But because money prizes cannot be awarded for 
this event it does not follow that the man who wins 
the race founded by M. Bréal, of the French Academy, 
in memory of the classic runner who some 2,000 odd 
years ago brought to Athens the news of the Greek 
victory gained by Miltiades over the Persian Army, 
does not receive rewards of a non-official character. 

The famous courier who ran all the way from 
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Marathon bearing the news of the oe victory over 
Darius, died of exhaustion after he had delivered the 
message, but the modern runner, trained to the last 
ounce, far from succumbing, goes on his way 
Tejoicing. 

And he has reason. In addition to such trifles as 
a silver olive wreath, a silver amphora or wine vessel, 
like the one M. Bréal presented in 1896, he is per- 
fectly well aware of the fact that other guerdons of 
victory of a very satisfactory nature will come his way. 

When Loues, the Greek peasant, won the great race 
in 1896, besides the official prizes, he is alleged to 
have received nothing but a concession to sell water 
in his native village. If that was really the case, he 
was grossly defrauded, for the winner was promised 
“free meals at the Prytaneion,” while an additional 
bonne-boucke took the shape of an appointment at the 
Crown Prince’s Palace. 

Some few years ago the man who came in second 
in a four days’ endurance cycle race at Berlin, being 
@ native of that city and an unpaced competitor, had 
a collection got up on his behalf that rewarded his 
exertions with the pleasing sum of £300, which, by 
an irony of fate, was twice that of the winner. 

The individual who comes in second in a Marathon 
race, however, is held of very little account seemingly, 
and his eclipse by the winner igs most complete. 

On the last occasion, when J. Svanberg, a Swede, 
was second to W. J. Sherring, the Canadian, beyond 
the satisfaction of being placed, it is to be feared that 
he earned very little more. 

On the other hand, Sherring, on his return to the 
land of the maple leaf, in addition to other laurels, 
received £1,000 in cash, a house and a Government 
appointment as inspector with a salary of £150 a 
year, which was a distinct advance upon his previous 
post of brakesman on the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Although Sherring was the recipient of some five 
hundred gifts coming from all over Greece, and in- 
cluding traditional ribbon-bedecked young kid, 
presented by Princa oe of Greece, had he been a 
native of the country he could undoubtedly have 
farel even better. In addition to innumerable 
offers of marriage, he would have received offers of free 
shaving for life, free clothes during the rest of his 
career, while the housebuilders, bootmakers, and other 
tradespeople of Athens, including the generous 
Cafétier who offered the victor, if a Greek, three cups 
of coffee per diem for his lifetime without payment, 
would have fallen over each other in their desire to 
thrust upon him their eleemosynary services. It is 
good to be a Marathon winner. 
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Not by exhausting daily exercises; not by depriving the system 
of the proper amount of sustaining and strengthening food that 
Nature calls for ; not by periodical sweating, constant cathartics and 
other abuses, but by the rational, scientific, tonic, nourishing Antipon 
treatment is okey finally aud permanently and harmlessly cured. 
It is the royal road to the lasting cure of corpulence, because it not 
only rapidly removes the dangerous and distressing accumulations of 
unhealthy fat from all parts of the organism, but it first. checks and 
then overpowers that tendency to grow too fat which constitutes the 
disease of obesity, from which so many serious evils spring. 

Most of the treatments which Antipon is now rapidly super- 
seding were injudicious, not to say injurious, because they aimed at 
reducing the weight without paying heed to the pronounced tendenc 
to make flesh abnormally. That is to say, they starved, drugged, 
purged, and sweated the patient into thinness, and thereby im- 

poverished the blood and weakened the muscular and nervous 
systems. Carried to an excess, such methods are disastrous; yet 
many unenlightened persons are ready to undergo such tortures 
in order to rid themselves but for a time of the fatty excess. 
Fortunately Antipon is gradually putting a stop to these 
dreadful cibtaslas 


Antipon, whilst reducing the weight and stemming the fat- 
developing tendency, has a most valuable tonic and stimulating 
effect, the digestive system in particular being wonderfully benefited. 
A healthy natural appetite and sound digestive powers are the 
inevitable result, and the subject may enjoy the rational pleasures of 
the table without dread lest the strengthening fare will again occasion 
corpulence. Both during and after the course of treatment these 
healthful conditions continue, and the fortunate subject soon begins 
to look the picture of health, and feels a hundred per cent. better and 
stronger into the bargain. Work and outdoor recreations are once 
more enjoyed with zest, and the improved physical and mental 
activity is an additional means of keeping the subject altogether 
“fit” and well. The removal of the superfluous internal fat is of the 
greatest benefit to the general health. — — 

Cases of obesity, of course, differ in degree, but within twenty- 
four hours of the first dose of Antipon there is always a reduction. 
This varies between 80z. and 38lb., and is followed by a satisfactory 
daily decrease until complete restoration of nor weight and 
symmetrical form. The doses may then cease. Antipon is 
palatably tart, and contains nothing but the most harmless 
vegetable ingredients. 


Antipon can be had of Chemists, Stores, etc., price 2/6 and 4/6 per bottle; or should any difficulty crise, may be obtained (on sending remittance), 
post free, under private package, direct from 


THE ANTIPON COMPANY, 13, OLMAR STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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OUR SERIAL STORY. mean 

SL “We to have been victimised an im 

oe 8 RPT Gad thas ft ous to sures clas seo 

8, rae Be caer at no service. And now, dear 
you me how you came i ” 

Ho Ge, to meet hin ? aaececraas 

ad her life depended upon it Cara felt she could no 
have avoided the parrot-like repetition of his este ther 
she knew must irritate the Dean sorely. Her brain f+ 
perfectly numb. So Xavier knew the truth . . knew 
of her acquaintanceship with Hugo Bentley. Then wi:.:: 
did this unnatural calm of his mean? The instinct «: 
sel f-preservation poaaee her to lie at once. ‘ 
wee him, vier? Why, I know nothing abou 

For the first time a shade of annoyance crossed 
a face. When he spoke, his Taine was a littl 
, “Considering you introduced him to Canon Tenterw 
isn’t that rather an exaggerated statement,” he said ie 
tone of reproof. “After you received Father Holland's 
telegram stating that Father Tarn could not come—this 
man must have presented some credentials to you—else 
surely you wauld not have introduced him to Canon Ten 
terden—or accepted him so unhesitatingly yourself?” 

Cara Chester gave a faint sigh of relief. The tenseness 
of her attitude relaxed a little’ Danger, horrible danger 
still existed, but evidently it was not what she feared; 
apparently the Dean did not for one moment guess at the 
identity of the man who had masqueraded as Father Mad 
dison. His anger and distress were caused by the fat 
that an impostor had desecrated the pulpit of the Cathedral 
—that some unordained scoundrel had the presump 
tion to take upon himself the function of a priest. 

“Oh, Xavier, dear,” the said, “don’t be eo severo. 
ata! eam me fri ea hardly knew what yon 
meant ! ‘ow dreadful it seems; but re: 
eames) | How on ; ally Father Hol 

“ How so?” 

“Why "—she flung out her hands with an explanatory 
gesture—‘‘ it is all due to his carelessness! He e-nt no 
telegram, and, naturally, as I expected one of his Order— 
Father Tarn or a substitate to arrive at any moment—! 
never doubted when a man dressed as a priest, calling him. 
self Father Bernard Maddison, mted himself that he 
was other than he stated himse if to be—a special preacher 
sent by the Superior of St. Cross.” 

“You say you received no telegram!” 

She ignored the question ion for a moment, continuing 
feverishly. “ And, Xavier, are you so sure that he was an 
impostor! Remember the sermon—who could have 
preached so on the spur of the moment? . 

The Dean held up his hand with a deprecating move 


ment. 

“That is the dreadful part of it,” he cried in a low, 

ined voice. “The blasphemy. . . . He must have 

een some educated scoundrel. Now, Cara, I want you to 
recollect yourself as much as possible and give me the 
details of the interview between this man and _yourse!! 
Was he with you long before Tenterden came in? Try. I beg 
of you, to remember sean etait the this is & very serious 
matter indeed, and one must be sifted to the bottom 
without delay.” 

“T am afraid that no amount of recollectedness on my 
part will help to throw much light on the matter,” his 
wife said in a grave voice. “He was not with me lone; 
had, in fact, only arrived when Canon Tenterden came in 
He simply stated who he was and the object of his comin: 
Really, Xavier, do you think there can be any possibility of 
mistake? Why should an imposter take up such a vey 
thankless réle? It was not as though it were a pre!’ de 
to any theft. . . . It seems such @ purposeless thing 
for anyone todo . . . there was no money—no kud s 
of any kind to be gained out of the affair.” 

The Dean was distinctly irritated. This was unlike 
Cara, who, as a rule, was eminently a person of sweet 
reasonableness. 

“ What possibility of mistake could there be?” he ask! 
“Do you suggest that Father Holland may be ignorant «f 
his own community, and that such a person as Father 
Bernard Maddison may exist after all?” 

He gave a faint laugh—the laugh of a good person 
who has lost his temper, and regrets without wishing to 
own it. 

“I wish there were any doubt about the matter. T am 
all too afraid there is no ro for any. And if you 
will think of the evente of the day, those events with 
which the day ended, I think will find that there was 
a man at large who had excellent reasons for wishing to 
assume a personality so respectable, even althouch it 
brought him no solid cash or kudos. Can you recollect. 
he added, as though by an afterthought, “any details of 
what the man wore?! No—don’t rack your brains to 
remember what the habit of the Monks of St. Cross 1s. 
What did this man wear! It is a detail more important 
than you can imagine.” oP 

Again the fear, that for s moment had abated, laid its 
cold hand on Cara’s heart. Was this man torturing her? 
Nid he know the truth, and was this the beginning of sv" ¢ 
terrible and subtle form of punishment? She had read of 
men, gentle and cultured men, who had been turned into 
cold and calculating fiends by a wrong no greater than tho 
one she had done her husband. 

Her silence seemed to increase the Dean’s irritation. 

“Come, Cara,” he said impatiently, “come, my deat. 
you must remember something of the man. You who are 
usually so observant, did he wear a cassock like mine. fer 
example, with a girdle and tipnet, or did he wear one of 
rough serge or a sash—or what?” 

“So far as I recollect"—and here Cara felé was a 
moment when it would be advisable to speak the truth— 
<3t was one like yours, Xavier. I—I "she passed her 
hand over her brow, and it was damp with the etress of 
her fear—‘‘I feel sure it was one with a girdle—just like 
this you wear.” ae . 
‘The Dean nodded. This was another link in the chaia 


It was utterly ridiculous to be afraid, she assured her- 
self, and even with the thowgl came the realisation that 
for the future fear was to ever her companion. If 
a Soper were married—safely married to Curtius Hassell 
—she would not mind for herself so much, she had tried to 
tell herself. 

‘And then came the thought of Xavier Chester’s love for 
her turned to contempt—and something more bitter than 
coamys one she shivered. The haven into which she 

tu sailed her little barque of life had never seemed 80 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
The Dean Conducts a Cross-examination. 


Dr. CHEsTeR stood in a meditative attitude looking at 
the damp cassock which lay where he had bundled it, on 
one of the high-backed oak chairs. 

But though his eyes were fixed with an intent look on 
the sodden serge, i fer surface was white here and there 
with the mildew that had begun to spin a fine film overt 
its surface, and marked with the st: Hing, irregalar lines 
of green gathered in its contact with the bark of the tree 
through the boughs of which he had so unceremoniously 
pull it, in reality the Dean saw nothing at all—unless, 
jndeed, it were a vision of his wife's face. 

The Superior of the Monastery of St. Cross and Father 
John Tarn had been gone some little time. They had had 
to leave hurriedly to catch a train to carry them back to 
Rexforth in time for luncheon and the sfternoon office 
which followed almost aecelaaeal There had been no 
time to summon Mrs. Chester to part in the consulta- 
tion, so it remained for the Dean himself to put the in- 
evitable inquiries to his wife regarding the identity of 
the man she had introduced to Canon Tenterden as Father 
Bernard Maddison. 

‘And the task he had in contemplation was exceedingly 
distasteful to the Dean. 

Not that for a moment he connected his wife with the 
train of thought working in his mind, which, link upon 
link, joined together the preacher on the day of the Sale- 
hurst Procession—the man who had murdered Leo Mait- 
land—and the wearer of this cassock; but he hated the 

ht that, of all people in the world, his own wife 
should be intimately mixed up in the matter. Moreover, 
he saw the necessity for censure—undoubtedly Cara_had 
acted very unadvisedly—and censure was & thing the Dean 
‘was never mapey to bestow. 

At one end of the library, beneath the catved oak book- 
cases, ran a row of lockers fantastically carved ; they were 
used for the storing of stationery and similar things. The 
Dean unlocked one now, and, rolling the into a 
gmail] but clumsy bundle, thrust it inside. Then he went 
in search of his wife. 

In the hall he met Lisa. The girl looked white and 
distressed; even in his preoccupation the Dean noticed 
that. He patted her on the shoulder in the absent- 
mindedly, affectionate way 80 characteristic of him. 

“You ought to be out of doors on this lovely morning, 
child,” be said. “Where is your mother—in her room! 
Ah, you might ask her to come to me.” 

Lisa went quickly up the shallow staircase and tapped 
at the door of her mother’s bedroom. There was & 
moment's pause before Mrs. Chester's voice, low and a little 
tremulous, asked who was there. 

“Tt is [—Lisa. Father has just come out of the library ; 
he wants to speak to you, mother,” the girl said. 

Mrs. Chester had opened the door and beckoned to her 
to enter. And now, as the women faced each other, Mrs. 
Chester's eyes looked the question ber trembling lips 
refused to frame. 

Lisa shook her head. “I don't know what to say, 
mother. I haven't the least idea whether he has heard 
anything or not. He was just the same to me—kinder— 
but he looked distressed. arid 


“Cara! 


Bentley. 

‘And all the time the Dean was scrutinising her with 3 
tender solicitude. He wondered if by any chance his secre- 
tarv had let sooe hint of the Bop of Father 
Holland’s visit. hoped not; he would be seriously 
displeased if he had. 

S Indeed, Cara, — look far from well,” he was begin- 
ning again, when she protested with a vehemence that was 
almost anger that it was his fancy. 

“Indeed, Xavier, I would so much rather you didn’t 
. about me. . . . I am sure youve much more 
important things to worry about. . .. Lisa tells me 
you have had a visit from Father Holland and Father 
Tarn. What did they want? Father Tarn is a saint— 


et ea 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 
Rev. Xavier Chester, Dean of Salchurst, and Mrs. 
Chester, his wife. 


’ 

Lisa Nairn, the beautiful daughter of Mrs. Chester by a 
former marriage. While abroad, Lisa is wedded to Hugo 
Bentley, who tarns out to bea notorious swindler and is 
gent to prison. On this account the marriage is kept 
secret and subsequently annulled. Leo Maitland, son of 
Mre Chester's solicitor, discovers the details, and makes 


lover. In her resentment Lisa forgets herself, lifts a 
hunting-crop, and strikes him across the face. 

Hugo Bentley, Lisa’s husband. Escaping from prison, he 
encidentally ‘meets Mrs. Chester in Salehurst Cathedral 
where he has been hiding. By threatening to make all 
known to the Dean, he compels Mrs. Chester to aid him 
in hoodwinking the en Bhe provides him with 
clerical garments and he poses as & monk sent from the 
pa beef be patted at poole nt the 
who was ve ata ial service in 
Cathedral that afternoon. Thesame hight, anxious to see 
his wife once more, he breaks into the Deanery billiard- 
room, but is horrified to find her kneeling at the side of a 
murdered man, Len Maitland. To avert suspicion from 
Lisa, he heroically claims to have killed the man. Just 
as the police arrive he makes a sudden dash for liberty, 
escapes to the peehtonrne river, leaps into the water, 
and is supposed to be drowned. 

Sir Curtius Hassell is deeply in love with Lisa, who longs 
to respond to his affections, but feels, though her marri 
has been annulled, that she is not free to wed again w 
Bentley’s fate is in doubt. 

Nellie Haste, a woman of low and vulgar tastes, who was 
wife of Sir Curtius’s deceased brother Francis. She 
startles him by stating that she saw him strike down 
Maitland in the Deauery billiard-room. 


LE OLN EN 


I know that—but somehow it always seems to me that he 
is a sort of stormy petrel. . . .” 

Her voice died away; she looked down at her hands 
tightly clasped in her lap. Come what might, she felt 
she could not speak, meet her husband’s eyes at that 


The sound of the Dean’s voice calling his wife’s name 
floated un the staircase. Mrs. Chester stole out and lis- 
tencd, leaning heavily on the carved oak of the banister. 
‘As she stood there she heard him call again, and to her 
guilty ears his voice had a new note in it. 

A fear caught at her throat; she stood motionless, her 
hands pressed tightly on the carved wood. It seemed 4 
century to her before she could make the effort to swallow 
the lump in her throat and answer, and in her own ears 
her voice sounded hard and metallic; a flatness had crept 
into its music. She stumbled down the stairs and met her 
husband at the foot. 

“ You want me, Xavier?” 

“Yes, my dear.” The Dean looked anxiously at his 
wife, distressed by her look of strained anxiety, her 
extraordinary pallor. “Cara—are you unwell? You look 
as white as a ghost. Really, I am distressed. Lisa and 
you--you look fit subjects for the doctor—”" 

Mrs. Chester managed to smile, painfully conscious how 
pow the result of her effort was. “T am perfectly well,” 
she ee gy en unless it be ie 
this unex eat, and you know tries me a grea . 3 . 
deal. Shall I come into the library with you, dear?” “No such priest. . - - She repeated his words 

the ast his arm through hers, and she was glad of the mechanically. This was the end—or, rather, the beginning 
“wport as she crossed the hall into the library. of the end. The whole truth must inevitably come out. 


yes!” The Dean was too embarrassed himself to 
be aware of her embarrassment. “That is what I wish 


ject. . ._.” He spoke slowly, as ore who finds a ciffi- 
culty in choosing words. “ Father Holland has made a 


most distressing communication to me. . .|- Really, I 


throat, 

“Don't break it tome. . . - Give it to me whole,” 
she cried in an impatient, strained voice. “ What is it, 
Xavier?” 

The Dean stood “4 and thrust his hand into the woollen 
girdle of his cassock, starting on his familiar little walk 
twice the length of the room, a sure sign of perturbation 
of oe with him. 

“Well, my dear, to put things quite bluntly, as you 
wish, Father Holland came to tell me—that there is no 
such priest in| his community as Father Bernard Mad- 

ison. . + - 
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hie thoughts wove. But he said nothing to his wife of the 
sodden cassock he had found in fhe yew tree in the en 
which now lay in the clumsy bundle in the locker behind 
her. 

Although she did not raise her own eyes, the woman take you. 
could feel her husband's eyes still fixed interrogatively 
upon her, she struggled feverishly to form coherent answers 
to their u ken questions. 

“As to what he said—well, Xavier, you know what my 
memory is. He introduced himself in an_ ordinary and 
obvious way—if it had been otherwise I should have 
noticed it. Said that he had been sent to take Father 
Tarn's place, and—and—I introduced him to Canon Ten- 
terden, who took him to luncheon. Really, Canon Ten- 
terden ought to be able to throw much more light on the 
man’s personality than I am—have you asked him?” 

“Oh, Tenterden ”—the Dean gave his shoulders an im- 

atient shrug—" you know Tenterden’s way. His ney 
Tas failed him utterly. Had this so-called Father - 
dison been someone of great and wonderful success, Ten- 
terden, no doubt, would have traced you his ancestry three 
generations back; as it is—I fear that I am most un- 
charitable—he now adopts the ‘I never cared much for the 
fellow’ attitude. . . .” 

He looked at Cara, smiled, and broke into a laugh. His 
little outburst against the sandy-haired Canon who was 
not a favourite with him seemed.to have acted as a sort 
of safety-valve to his bad temper. 

“Well, don’t look so distressed, my dear,” he said ; “ you 
acted in the most natural manner possible. Indeed, I fail 
to see what else you could have done; but it certainly is 
odd that no telegram came from Father Holland. He 
stated expressly that he had sent one. Well, he will have 
to inquire into that matéer himself. The mistake is more 
likely to have occurred at his end than at ours—for I must 
say I pride myself upon our office here. In all the years 
that I have been here I do not remember a mistake to have 
occurred. But I will make inquiries myself also.” 

ine hand of fear tightened more securely round Mrs. 
Chester's heart. The net seemed to be closing round her 
definitely, leaving no loophole of escape. Once the Dean 
or Father Holland set inquiries on foot, it would mean the 
discovery of her lie—the discovery of everything. . . . 
She sought about in her mind desperately for some excuse 
to avert the calamity. 

“Xavier,” she began, in a high-pitched voice, “ about 
that telegram——” 

She paused abruptly, for the butler had opened the door 
and announced “ Sir Curtius Hassell.” 

Cara’s outstretched hand fell to her side. She hardly 
knew what she had been about to eay. But it seemed to 
her in that moment that Hassell came as a deliverer. 

She touched the Dean on the arm lightly as he was 
turning to greet the visitor. 

“Not a word to a soul about the telegram,” she whis- 
pered, “I shall speak to you afterwards. . . - I haye 


a plan.” 


She la 
But outsi: 


She went up the 
paused and 


rail. Evidently, 

The motor-car 
eet and had 
q known in 


had longed—the 


ing chauffeur. 


all the arrogant 
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to communicate i 
to it. All at o 


you spoke o 
a distinct 
leading to 


identity. 
merciless. 


; CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
The Woman in the Way. 


there was no 8i 


LuncHEon was over. It had proved rather a dreary | jiiles. Yet as tl 


affair for the three people who had formed the Deane 
y. Dr. Chester. his wife, and Sir Curtius Hassell. 
‘he Dean had been obviously absent-minded, and his wife 
ape to have canght the reflection of his mood. 
assell had been frankly bored to death, for Lisa was not 
there—she was lying down with a severe headache, so Mrs. 
Chester had explained. 

Now the Dean had gone out to attend some meeting in 
the town, and Hassell and his hostess were left alone. Hoe 
strolled to the window, lighting the cigarette she had 
invited him to smoke, and stood for a moment at the 
leaded casement looking out over the beauties of the spring 
garden with gloomy eyes. 

“T am sorry about Visa,” he said, “she doesn’t seem at 
all up to the mark these days. I wish you would exert 
yer influence over her in the matter of our marriage. 

here is no earthly reason for delay. Now, honestly, Mrs. 
Chester, is there any reason that you know of to make her 
hang back as she does?” 

Mrs. Chester shrugged her shoulders very slightly. 
“ Honestly—there is.” She toyed for a moment with the 
spoon of her coffee cup, and glanced up at him with a 
brooding look in her eyes. “I wonder how much you love 
her,” she said ; “I wonder how much I dare trust you?” 

Hassell’s eyes darkened suddenly. He turned to Mrs. 
Chester with a certain quiet impulsiveness strangely un- 
characteristic of him. 

“T love Lisa,” he said, “as well as a man loves a woman 
he wishes to make his wife—or ought to love her. I don’t 
know what more I can say—heroics are not in my line— 
enly this perhaps, that I can imagine nothing in the world 
to separate me from her except—death.” 

It almost seemed to the listening woman as though he 

ke with a definite emphaticness—with the intention of 
allaying fears he thought might exist in her mind. The 
idea was not pleasant to her, her clear pallor reddened 
slightly under the suggestion of it. 

“My dear Curtius.” She choked down her pride with 
an effort and laid her hand on the man’s arm with a 
gesture that was charming in its motherly suggestion. 

“Dear boy,” she said. “I think I understand to the 
full what your feelings regarding Lisa are. You sce I 
love her myself. And since we both love her—I’m going 
to make you a party to a conspiracy for her happiness. 
But we can’t talk here”—she swept her hand round the 
room with a gesture that gave Hassell food for thought— 
“here the very walls seem to have ears. But in the open 
. . . with the ribbon of the road unfolding before 
us, one’s thoughts run freely. The car ought to be round 
jn'a moment or two. Can you put up with the mother in 
the absence of the daughter?” 


in the road hid 
Mrs. Chester. 


down a bit.” 


Apparentl 
her head. 


him with horror 

past their ears. 
The great car 

black speck on 


characteristic of 


his mind, as at 
thoughts were 
Apparentl 


afterwards it 
had swerved sh 


ing to escape it. 
was a thin, long 
over an obstacle 


Hassell’s first cl 
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Hassell smiled. “Tf you will promize not to be too 
reckless in your driving,” he said, ‘for, remember, I am 
a pee don't want to fall foul of the police.” 

“There are no 
And if you represent the law, don’t 
sent the Church? 
enough to evade the most vigilant. 
a genius for evading by-laws and regulations. 
it will not desert me while I am in your company. 
hed and went out of the room to put on her hat. 

in the hall the laughter seemed wiped from 
her face suddenly, as a child wipes figures from a slate. 


speakably er am once in the brief easy ascent she 


gave no thought to the fact that they not unfrequently 
have eyes as well. 


sent to his wife was standing waiting when Cara came 
down the stairs again. It was a magnificent car, of great 


seemed to her, when with her hand on the lever she felt the 
great throbbing monster respond to her every wish with a 
marvellous exactness and something that was almost under- 
standing, that she enjoyed all that power for which she 


and even her daughter herself 90 unavailingly. 

“T shall not want you, Harris,” she said to the wait- 
“T am going to drive myself.” 

man touched his cap. 

“The roads are greasy, ma'am,” he said. 
careful; she'll ba apt to slip about a bit.” 
was half sidtecend 
child, and he never saw it entrusted to the slim, capable 
hands of his mistress without a feeling of distrust; he had 


where mechanism is concerned. . 
“Thanks, I shall be very careful,” said Cara; “ besides, 
I have Sir Curtius with me—so you needn’t look s0 


armed, Harris. 
She pulled the starting lever and the car moved slowly 
forward like some finely-ensitive living thing. It seemed 


Hassell looked at her face as the car moved smoothly 
down the avenue, 

“T am not going to take you to any place very interest- 
ing,” she said presently, “ want a clear road where we 
are likely to encounter no obstacles. And when I’ve given 
her ‘ther head a bit we can slow down and talk.” 4 

“T am glad you added that,” Hassell laughed, “ for when 
a clear 
nalm of fear, and thought of the broad one 

truction! Do you know, Mrs. Chester, when 
you get imto this car, » ch your 
You become like it—silent and invincible and 

I can picture you heading it for destruction : 
without the flicker of an eyelash.” PUBNITURE, CARP 

The road into which they had turned was very unin- 
teresting. It stretched like a slightly-twisted white ribbon 
between the hedges over which the first purple tinge’ of 
spring was creeping. Apparently it led to nowhere, for 


the air fly shudderingly past their ears with a strange 
feeling of ecstasy, Hassell beeame aware of a black speck 
on the road far ahead, a tiny speck that grew momentarily | pillar ditto 558.; handsome solid oak bedroom suites, complete 
larger as they neared it. 


‘\'There’s someone in the road,” he shouted; ‘slow 
Cara did not hear him. She did not turn 


not alter their position. 
with that wrapt look about which he h 
ing, and there was something in her expression which filled 


his warning, and he had to raise his voice even more to 
make it heard above the sound of the wind that whistled 


ness, and seemed to redouble its speed. Although tho 


stature now, Mrs. Chester did not sound the warning horn, 
Hassell had a swift impression of hair that flam 
in the sun, for the woman, hearing the sound of the 
advancing car, had glanced round and had begun 
to the side of the road with the curiously erratic movement 


approaching vehicle. 
more than fifty yatds away from the woman now, quite near 
enough to give Hassell a distinct and clear impression of 
the woman's face. 

The recognition roused no impression of annoyance in 


Mrs. Chester had seen her too, Glancing at 
her Hassell could tell as much by the expression of her 
eyes. They were fixed on the figure in front. 

The car was going at top speed 
it all happened so swiftly that in thinking of it 


walking, He had an impression that she ran blindly, try- 


* * 
Thank God that the road was straight. That was 


the woman lying at his feet in a huddled heap, and won- 
dered vaguely how they had both escaped death. Then 


(Continued on next page.) 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


W faces look as beautiful as 


lice traps on the road I am going to 

{ repre- 
Between us we ought to be strong 
Xavier tells me I have 
Let us hope 


water fail to remove. 


Nothing will help you but Oatine, 
which gets down into the pores and 
clears away the grime embedded there. 
Oatine is made from the pure, healing 
essence of the finest Oats, and is free 
from chemicals or animal fats. It 
removes blemishes, and makes the 
: skin soft and velvety. Men find it 
invaluable after shaving ‘or relieving irritation, which even 
be pert of razors cause, ; 
iven her more pleasure than anything she fashing with oatmeal water was the old method of pre- 

A : serving the complexion. Oatine is better—more efficacious, 
ll her life, she sometimes told Lisa. It more active. Remember that Oatine does got grow hair. 
_ Of all chemists, 1/3 a jar; or larger size, olding four 
times as much, 2/6. Save the Coupon from each jar—it 
represents cash, 


Oatine 


ouR OFFER e On He we will send you a FREE 

s SAMPLE of any of the Oatine Prepara- 
tions and copy of our Booklet, ** Beauty Hints"’; or fr 3d. in 
stamps we wiil send you a box containing samples of Oatine 
Cream, Balm, Face Powder, Soap, Talcum Powder, Tooth 
Paste, Soap in Tubes, and Kylete. 


THE OATINE CO., 189 Denman 8t., London, 8.E. 


staircase slowly like a person grown un- 


er head on her hand as it grasped the 
if she feared that the walls hed ears, she 
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that had been the Dean’s wedding pre- 


power for which she had sacrificed truth 


“You will be 
This remark 


to Hassell. The car was Harris's 


male disbelief in a woman’s capabilities 


ts spirit to Cara rather than she her spirit 
nce she felt part of it, at one with it. 
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road and no obstacles I_ felt 


ou seem to me to change 
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The Right Rev. Bishop Seefels, compelled to return to German 
wishes to DISPOSE immediately of his entire HOUSEHOLD 
EFFEC'S, privately and regardless of original cost; to effect a 
quick sale any item may be had separately; great chance for 
calers and others. Entire contents of 22 magnificent rooms 
also coachhouse, stable, and garden utensils. 
suffice to show the exceptionally low 
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turned the corner with a beautiful exact- 


the white road had grown to its full 


redly 


ple when they are afraid of an 
he car rushed on; it was very little 


some 


It was Nellie Haste. 


any other time it might have done. His 
occupied by the woman at his side. 


Then suddenly— 


seemed to Hassell like a dream—it 
arply to the left where tho woman was 


The next thing of which he was conscious 
scream and a sickening jarring of the car 
in the way. 

* * * 


ear-cut impression. He glanced down at 
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NO MORE WOODEN SPOONS. 

Ture will be no more Senior Wranglers at Cam- 
bridge University after this term, nor, as a conse 
quence, any more wooden spoons, either. 

As most people are aware, the Wranglers are tho 
best men of their year at mathematics, their precise 
position being regulated by a ae examination 
extending over several days. he candidate who 
secures the highest number of marks is dubbed Senior 
Wr er, the others being designated Second, Third 
Fourth Wrangler, and so on, in order of merit. Tho 
last Wrangler on the list of these “honour men,” as 
they are called, is the recipient of the far-famed 
wooden spoon. . 

Formerly, this was a real spoon of boxwood, prettily 
carved, mounted in silver or gold, and emblazoned 
with the college arms. But for many years past it 
has been getting bigger, until now it more nearly 
resembles a navvy’s shovel. 

On degree day this curious emblem is lowered from 

the gallery of the Senate House, at the moment when 
the victim goes forward to receive his degree at tho 
hands of the Vice-Chancellor. Attached to the handle 
and dangling also at various points from the cord 
that upholds it, are usually to be seen a number of 
Dutch dolls, golliwogs, nodding Chinese mandarins, 
and other similar toys. 
_ The custom dates back to the time before the 
institution of medals, when gold and silver spoons 
were the usual reward of superlative merit in scholastio 
attainments, just as to-day gold and silver cups are 
presented for proficiency in athletics. 

The wooden spoon of the mathematical tripos, it 
may be mentioned, has its counterpart in the wooden 
wedge of the classical tripos, the latter commemorating 
a certain Mr. Wedgewood, who chanced to be at tho 
bottom of the honours list when the examination in 
question was first instituted in 1824. 


his thoughts fled ahudderingly back to the obstruction over 
which the car had run. The something that had ecre 
shrilly in its death. The scream seemed to ring in his ears 
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the Journeyman 
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[Colin Clout is the ony living author who, travels the 
country in @ ca@ravan, serhing the books he writes directly 
to his public. In the last ie and a half he has made a 
tour completely round Eng d, and has sold 75,000 a 
of his penny books. Many of his books, wi A all 
with fun, love, or adventure, are in verse, which he finds 
is much appreciated by the very poorest classes. He has 
been three times round the world, and fought with 
Kitchener's Horse in the Boer War. His headquasters are 
at Wansford, Northants, but hés caravan is his home, and 
he is never happy save when on the road.) 


now. 

Cara had fallen from hér seat in a dead faint. It was 
over ther huddled body he had had to step to take up his 
position as driver of the car. care Ee that long, 8 ht, 
white road that was still stretching unendingly before 
them, without a curve now, and up & eee ascent, he 
trembled to think what the result might | 

He felt like a man in the grip of some hideous nightmare. 
It couldn't be real, this thing that had happened. This 
woman, the mother of the girl he loved, the girl he was 
going to marry—the woman Dean Chester adored—could 
not of deliberate intention have turned this great weapon 


« 
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I wate formality; I dislike ceremony ; I have a 
strong contempt for social pride, and I don’t like 
“dressing-up.” 

To all these things I said good-bye for ever when I 
stepped upon the splashboard of my caravan. From 


jist beyond the cross-roads—the thing he 
looked back. 


wide open when the car stopped: before it, and the woman 
of the house herself, a capable, bustling matron, was 
engaged in gardening operations in the front of the house. 
assell felt intensely thankful for the sight of her 
familiar face. She would need no elaborate explanation. 
She would do first and speak afterwards. Briefly he ex- 
Loon orp had been an accident and that Mrs. | of thunder rolls from heaven to heaven, the voices 
ey inenakt ber ‘up here because I knew I might leave and affairs of men become child-like and insignificant? 
her confidently in your hands ‘and go back alone. I was ‘When Gulliver looked down upon poe a 

afraid to let the car slow down just there in casee——” He Lee marching and deploying in battalion id. 
did not finish his sentence. He hardly liked to finish it in | battalion between his legs, he saw _ strutting field- 
marshals, fussy captains, and perspiring men, and 


his own mind. But he knew very definitely why be had a r 
driven Cara Chester at top speed awa; from the thing that | might have reflected that, did he but choose to move 
about, he could crush a good many! 


she had done. He did not wish it haunt her always. 
To be her companion day and night—her accuser through “PEOPLE LIKE A BIT OF KID." 
Well! I havo said sufficient to show that I am a true 


all Ly long, dark nae at xmnelinets. ; /. bs so ; i. 
t , F . . 
‘ie Sa greek 0) sort ee Bohemian by nature, and that, in the gipsy fashion 
of life, I am a round peg in a round hole. 


the place where the great moving monster suddenly 
engulfed what had been a living woman. Then he dis- f } 
But how does this work out in ractice? Iam a 
writer; I hawk, and otherwise sell my little books 


moun . 
The road was empty. There were the marks of the car— 
from my caravan, at a penny each. I am solely 
dependent on my sales for a precarious living. 


the marks that showed where it had skidded with that 
eople expect some show from an author, and I will 


a 
terrible suddenness. But of Nellie Haste, or the thing 
tell you a little anecdote showing how my methods 


Have you ever noticed how, when a sudden crash 


eee 
CONVICTS AS INVENTORS. 

Carvin P. GEaves, the American convict, who 
while in prison, has succeeded in inventing a devico 
which abolishes the necessity of a bobbin in the 
sewing machine, is not the only man who has thus 
distinguished himself under similar circumstances. 

There was the casd of Wells, of Monte Carlo fame, 
who invented a new kind of marine propeller while 
confined in Portland for fraud, and of Wainwright. 
the Whitechapel murderer, who designed a brush- 
making machine when waiting trial in Holloway. 

Peace, the notorious burglar, devised, in the solitude 
of his cell, a very ingenious method of fixing the 
hair of a violin bow. A burglar-proof window-sash 
fastener, which is in use at the present day, was 
invented in Dartmoor Prison by one “Jimmie Coffee.” 
a London house-breaker; while Thurtell, who 
treacherously assassinated his friend Weare, actually 
designed the gallows upon which he was afterwards 
hanged. 

Anthony Rudge, one of the Netherby Hall burglars 
and murderers, invented, during the period that 
elapsed between his arrest and his execution, a key- 
ee om an altogether novel principle. The idea was 
sold by his executors for £500. A man named 
Donaldson did even better out of an electro-thermic 
belt, which he designed while an inmate of Chatham 
Convict Prison. It brought him in £6,000. 


that had been Nellie Haste, there was no fae Only on 
the white dust lay a red smear, like a flower that had bi 
trodden roughly ‘underfoot, and beside it a small object 
that glittered brightly in the sun. . 
Hassell bent and picked it up. A gold cigarette case. 
(Another instalment next week.) 


——— ek pa 


USED TO ROUGHING IT. 

Tue landlady had put the usual notice, ‘‘ Furnished 
Apartments to be Let,’”? in her window, and awaited 
developments. Soon a family, consisting of father, 
mother, and six children, put in an appearance. 

“Have ne room vacant here?’’ inquired pater- 
familias when his knock on the door was responded to. 

“Well—eh—yes,” said the landlady in a hesifating 
voice, when she saw the magnitude of the family, “but 
I’m sorry to say there’s only one bed.” 

“Oh, that’s all righ replied the father in @ 
matter-of-fact manner, ‘‘ we're used to roughing it. 
The wife and the bairns’ll sleep on the floor!’ 


——s ie 


Weatray Oxe: ‘Is my son getting well grounded 
in the classics? ’’ 

Private Tutor : “I would put it even stronger than 
that. I may say that he is actually stranded on 
them !’? 


markets selling your books. You write them yourself, 
don't you?” 

‘ I nodded my head. He didn’t scruple to call me a 
‘ool. 

“Take my tip,” he said. “ People don’t like it. Get 
yourself a college cap and gown, and wear them, and 
ee on a pair of spectacles and call yourself a 

rofessor of Literature! You'll find folk will tumble 
over each other’s heels to get your books! Even if 
they don’t believe you, they like a bit of kid ” 

However, he didn’t impress me much, and it is a 
source of satisfaction to me that I never gave way to 
the salesman’s idea of selling. 

VAN DWELLERS ARE HEALTHY. 


Another reason why I like living after the gipsy 
fashion is because it is a beautiful life. After having 
been through the mill in no trifling fashion, and, in 
fact, being now at this moment between the upper 
and nether mill-stone, I still say sincerely that it is 
a most beautiful life. 

I don’t say this because I wish you to think that 
the troubles and cares of life are avoided. 

But, though the van-dweller does not escape the 
usual cares of life, he has great compensations. He 
ig brought face to face with Nature. He travels the 
roads, and meets the wind, the rain, and the sunshine. 
He is healthy. 

He is not pent up like many other workers in paved 
streets where no flowers: grow, and no birds sing. 
He sees and nates much of the varied life of England 
as a whole. He knows his own country. 

Lastly, as the parson sxys, I have another reason 
why I live in the gi fashion. 

J draw my ideas from the rough life of the roads 
and the villages, a life of which I am very fond. 

I have a deep desire that my name should be coupled 
with the history of the roads in an honourable manner. 
I have already paid to them my toll of sweat and 
toil and hardship. But I know that this will not be 
so, unless, amongst the baser metal of my books, there 
be fad a en of real gold, 
an ave frequent reasons : ‘4 (v 
for feeling the difficulties of Cre. kota 
my enterprise. 

SS > 

He: ‘When did she begin to fear that he had 
married her for money?” 

She: ‘Well, I believe her suspicions were first 
aroused when she had to pay the minister.” 

—————jo—_—_ 
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PEOPLE WITH AMIABLE HOBBIES. 

_ Me. Henry Hanerson, of Dalston, who for some 
time past has been organising “Children’s Outings” 
in. Victoria Park and London Fields, is one of those 
disinterested people whose amiable hobbies do so 
much to make the world better and brighter. 

There are a greater number of these individuals 
about than most folk are apt to imagine. Through 
the efforts of one such, for instance, there sprang into 
existence, many years ago, the now well-known 
Children’s Happy Evenings Association. 

Another man spent all his spare time, during the 
best years of his life, in combating the orange-pecl- 
throwing nuisance. He was not offensively aggressive, 
but whenever he saw a thoughtless person pitching & 
piece of peel on the pavement, he would gently 
remonstrate. He also had some thousands oi warn- 
ing circulars printed, all at his own expense. and 
to his efforts are largely due the wire receptacles which 
have been placed in conspicuous positions in Londoa 
and elsewhere. 

The individual, again, who used to go about protest- 
ing against the practice of placing broken glass, tenter- 
hooks, etc., on dow walls and fences within the 
reach of children achieved a lot of good in his time. 
And there is a lady, tall, white-haired, and stately, 
and attired like Mary Queen of Scots, who goes from 
door to door pleading to be allowed t» water neglected 
flowers in parched suburban front gardens. 

Yet another amiable lady enthusiast there is, t 
whose hobby it is to seek out and succour stray oad 
starving cats. She does not “ run” a “home,” as do 
so many animal-lovers of this type, nor is she con- 
nected with any “society” or “ organisation.” 
snp roams the — a Bis look-out, ae when 
: she sees @ hungry feline, she feeds it forthwith, buying 
and you bet I kicked about it.” the material for the meal at the nearest icp. In 

«Did that do any good? this fashion she gets rid of the bulk of her small 

‘Well, my wife made it warm for me.” income of £150 a year. 


———_q@x@m]e—__— 


THE YELLOW MAN IN ENGLAND. 

An incident that occurred the other day at New 
Brighton merits more than a passing notice. 

Over a hundred Chinamen who are fg hg in 
Liverpool laundries took part in a picnic there, and 
were subjected to a hostile demonstration on the part 
of the local laundry girls, who com lain that they are 
being ousted from their situations by the competition 
of the yellow men. 

In the Bastend of London, again, only quite 
recently, an attack was made by a number of British 
seamen on some Chinese sailors. 

Do these two incidents, coming as they do as a 
sequel to other similar ones, point to the fact of the 
long-threatened yellow invasion of ec having been 
begun? Just such manifestations of popular resent- 
ment marked the beginning of the Chinese industrial 
occupation of Western America in the early seventies, 
and the attempted over-running of Australia in the 
eighties. 

Both America and Australia, in common with many 
other countrics and colonies, have since passed laws 
prohibiting Chinese immigration. But no such enact- 
ment exists here. There is nothing to prevent the 
landing of 50,000 Chinese coolies in England to- 
morrow, provided, of course, that they fulfilled the 
conditions of the Aliens Act in regard to being neither 
destitute nor diseased. 

As a matter of fact, indeed, they are landing here, 
and in ever-increasing numbers, 

It is a serious problem. For experience has shown 
that white and yellow cannot live together side by 
side in the same country; no, nor on the same 
continent. 


“JT gor a cold supper when I went home to-night, 


Robert Barr and Barry Pain (the brightest stare in fiction’s sky) are scintillating brilliantly in PEARSON'S for July. 


A Wonderful Book on Money- 


has been an overwhelming demand 
for a remarkable book dealing with 
a subject of absorbing interest, a 
subject that interests both young 
and old, rich and poor alike. 
little volume does not ascend into 
the realms of visions; 
contrary, it tears aside the curtain 
that so often obscures our under- 
standing of things, and it deals with 
plain, cold facts. It enlightens the 
man who is interested and instructs 
and informs the man who is igno- 
rant. 


ear or favour—to where those fields 
and pastures lie. 


shelf. It isa book to be read, and 
can be read by the young as well as 
the old. It will serve as a fund of 
information for the former and a 
source of inspiration to the latter. 
For every careful, thrifty man or 
woman it is one of the books that is 
essential. One’s education is not 


subject of money-making by modern 
methods is fully explained, and, 
considering the invaluable nature of 
the information imparted, it is done 
in such a masterly manner that 


copies of this publication have 
already been distributed, and those 
who have read it through have sent 
for copies for their friends. 

This book, that no one can read 
without benefit, will, for a limited 


soon it may be impossible to procure 
further copies, and it would there- 
fore be unwise to miss such an 


will receive a copy by return post. 


address (a post-card will do) to the 
ublishers, 
utler (Dept. 3445), 124 Holborn, 
London, E.C. The book will be 
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Within the last few weeks there 
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It tells of new fields and 
tures green, and points—without 


This is not a book for the library 


complete without having read its 
thrilling and fascinating pages. The 
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m beginning to end. 
Nearly two hundred thousand 
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A unlque preparation for washing Flannels, 
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ANAMIA, INDIGESTION 
AND DEBILITY. 


“ All through 


the summer 
of 19021 was 
in ‘a most 


depressod 
state,” said 
Mrs. C. Gar- 
ner,of Church 
Street, Roth- 
ley, Leicester. 
“At the first I was 
always feeling tired, but 
I soon learned that to feel 
tired really moant to be more © 
or less ill. I was, in fact, suff-ring 
from anemia, nervousness, and indiges- 
tion, and as these ailments grew worse, 
I beeamo more languid and out-of sorts. 
My nervousness increased until [ dared 
not stay in the house alone, and my 
weakness was made greater by attacks 
of palpitation that were most exhaust- 
ing. The doctor, having failed to give 
me relicf, I made up my mind to try 
Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans. It was not 
many weeks before Chas. Forde’s Bile 
Beans changed me from a nervous, 
depressed. spiritless woman, into & 
bright, healthy, active person. Itisnow 
five years since Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans 
completely cured me, and I am still quite 
free from ailment and really in better 
health than I havo evor before known. 
People compliment me on my healthy ap- 
earance,and the wonderful changeChas. 
Forde’s Bile Beans have made in me.” 
The medicine which cured Mrs, 
Garner is the orwinal world./amed 
Chas. Fordes Bite Beans. Of all 
chemists, LU/14 and 29, or direct at 


same prices from The B le Bean Mfg, 
Co., 45 Cow Cross St., London, E.G 


Chas FORDES 


il 


this coupon and 
ld. stamp (to 
cover ) Parr 

s e 
Bile Bean Co., 


Greek Street, 
Leeds. 
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and see what a difference 
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the only genuine. All imitations only prove thatthe 

Public will have tho genuine article. Pricc l/s, To 

Ayvad Mig, Go. 8 Long Lane, Aldersgate 
Vv ‘gs. Co., ns e, 

Street, London, E.C. ee 


29 Fordel Road, Catford, S.E., The emulsion which made this little girl quite ff 
Dec. 4, 1907, wellhad SCOTT'S “ Fishman" on the package. 
i SCOTT'S differs from all other emulsions by 

‘A little girl contracted being made of the finest possible ingredients 
by the finest possible process of manufacture 


MEASLES ceq7y°¢ saison 


becoming very weak and ema- 
4 ciated; she could not take her 
uy food nor even walk. I advised 
Mm SCOTT’S Emulsion, and now 
4 she eats welland looks as though 
4 nothing had ever becn the matter 
@ withher.” Nurse ROPER 


cures at whatever time of the year you are i!l. 


Write for free sample (enclose 3d. for postive and 
name this paper), SCOTT & BOWNE, Lid. 
to12 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C, 
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CONDUCTED BY 
ISOBEL. . , 


SO EASY TO MAKE. 

You here have an pxopecingy dainty blouse which lends itself to 
almost any supple fabric. And what a host suggest themselves! Cotton 
voiles, nun's veiling, eolieunes, marquisettes, voiles and muslins. 

That it is impossible to make our 
blouse (No. 17706) without a lining, 
you will readily conceive, for it is into 
/ the armhole of this lining-foundatio 
s~-4_ that the short full sleeve—alsolined— 
°> is inserted. On our paper pattern 
the pleats which form so pleasing & 
feature of back and front are plainly 
indicated. If you can obtain a 
remnant of four yards of thirty-inch 
goods you can sure By have 
sufficient for this blouse, and four and 
a half yards of lace or embroidery 
should be ample for thetrimming. Be 
sure, however; that you select one of 
bold design. 

The tiny vest is of fine lace, and 
this is, for the sake of strength, 
mounted over the high-necked lining. 
That is to say it might be. If you 
prefer to cut away the lining and 
provide a facing of plain double net 
to the lace vest, you will have 


. HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


To Set Colours of Washing Fabrics 

Add one tablespoonful of salt to each quart 
of the rinsing water. 

Lead Shot, 

Often used for cleansing bottles, is 
dangerous to health. Clippings of iron wire, 
which are easily obtained, do the work equally 
well and are perfectly harmless. 

Ants 

Are a dreadful pest, and I sympathise with 
you in your desire to be rid of them. Scatter 
a little cayenne pepper round their haunts and 
they will soon disappear. (Reply to Suscres.) 
Fenders in Summer 

Are apt to get a little rusty, as they miss 
the daily cleaning. To prevent this, rub them 
over with a flannel which has been lightly 
dipped in vaseline. 

Sour Fruit 

Will require less sugar for sweetening it 
if, when stewed, a pinch of carbonate of soda 
be added toit to lessen the acidity of the 
juice. The sugar required should be added 
after the saucepan is taken from the fire. 

A Cake Hint. 

Too hot an oven will ruin the best made 
cake as quickly as too cold an oven, however 
much trouble has been taken, The oven door 
should not be opened much when baking a 
cake, as steady heat is most necessary for 
success, 


Meat in Warm Weather 

Cannot be hung as long as one would wish, 
and the consequence is that its freshness often 
causes it to be tough. Rubbing it with 
slices of lemon will be found an efficient 
remedy and it will not flavour the meat at 
all noticeably. 


Kitchen-Tables and Shelves. 

You will be able to keep these very white 
and clean if you have this mixture used for 
scouring them: Half a pound of sor half a 
pouns of soft soap, quarter of a pound of lime. 

ork all together into a paste. Apply th's 
with a scrubbing-brush, then wash it of with 
plenty of clean water. (Reply to FLaTLann.) 


Care of the Hair 

During the bathing season is a most 
important duty. After cig Bat of the sult 
water, rinse the hair well in fresh water, and 
then let it get quite dry before putting it up. If 
you are staying in a quiet place it is often easy 
to geta bucket of fresh water. Let it stand in 
sun, 80 as not to be quite cold when required 

‘or use. 


To Clean Stone Steps, 

Take a gallon of water and colour it deep 
blue with stone blue. Boil in it one pound of 
white size, dissolve in it while boiling a quarter 
of a pound of whiting and three cakes of pije 
clay. Stir all together thoroughly—then wash 
the steps with the solution in a quick, light 
manner, and finish with a flannel and water in 
the ordinary way. This need only be done 
twice a week, the other days just brush off the 
dirt. (Reply to LEYTONSTONE READER). 
Good Milk 

Should have these properties: It should 
be of a slightly yellowish colour, not bluish, 
and a greasy film should adhere to the glass 
containing it. It must be absolutely sweet. 
On boiling no disagreeable odour should be 
given off with the steam, and no thickening 
should take place. After the milk bas been 
standing in a glass bottle for some time no 
sediment should appear. You are very wise to 
wish to know how to test milk in a strange 
place, especially at the seaside in summer when 
the demand is very great. (Reply to Mater, 
Leeds.) 

A Scent-Jar. 

Tam glad you wrote now, for this is tlie 
best time to begin your scent-jar. Gather the 
roses in fine weather, strip off the petals and 
let them dry. Other flowers, such as jasmine, 
lavender, rosemary, etc., may be added, as well as 
sweet smelling leaves like sweet verbena, scented 

eranium, bay leaves, etc. When you have 
dvied a nice fragrant collection put it in a jar, 
then add an ounce each of powdered orris root, 
clove, cinnamon, quarter of a pound of angelica 
root, sliced, and a few 
drops of musk. Mix all 
well together, and then 
cover the jar. It is 
now finished. (Reply 
to Lapy GARDENER.) 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Cocoanut Cakes. 

Remove the brown skin from the cocoanut, 
grate it up, beat up two whites of eggs, and 
add them and a spoonful of white sugar to the 
cocoanut. Make the mixture into a stiff paste, 
drop it in heaps, about the size of half-crowns, 
on to papered trays. Bake for three minutes. 
New Turnips and Bacon 

Make a delicious dish. Fry some bacon, 
cut in dice, and then fry some young turnips 1n 
the same fat. Sprinkle in some flour, and 
moisten witb good brown stock. Put the sauce- 
pan at the die of the fire, and simmer very 

ntly till the turnips are done. Place ona 
fot dish, scatter chopped parsley over, and serve 
either alone or with rashers of fried bacon. 
Picnic Tartlets 

Are popular, and easily made as follows : 
Beat an egg with two ounces of caster sugar to 
acream, flavour it with orange flower water 
and a little grated nutmeg. Oil three ounces 
of fresh butter and whisk it into the mixture. 
Line tins with puff paste, fill them with the 
mixture, place a preserved cherry on each, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Mutton Pie. 

Cut some cold mutton into neat, square 
pieces, and place them in a deep pie-dish, with 
a liberal seasoning of pepper, salt, and ground 
allspice. Place a piece of. butter at the top, 
and add balf a teacapfal of stock or water. 
Cover the dish with perry and bake the pie for 
one hour anda quarter. It isan improvement 
to the above to add a little onion, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, and a teaspoonful of Worcester 
sauce. 


French Stew of Peas and Bacon. 
Cut about a quarter of a pound of lightly 
salted bacon into thin slices. Cook in a stew- 
in till it is almost done, then add a quart of 
iled peas to it, a good bit of butter, a faggot 
of parsley, and two spoonfuls of catsup or 
tarragon vinegar. Simmer ona slow fire and 
stir in a little flour to thicken the sauce. Take 
out the faggot of parsley, and serve the rest 
with a garnish of tippets of toast. 
Rowan Jelly 
Is excellent for eating with mutton, venison, 
and hare. The berries must be quite ripe. 
Pick from the stalk, and put them into a pan 
and cover with water. Take the pea off the 
fire before the contents quite boil, break them 
well down with a wooden spoon, and strain 
through a jelly bag. Then add one pound of 
sugar to every pint of juice and boil till it 
jellies. Put into small pots for use. (Reply 
to IRISHWOMAN.) 
Tomato Chutney 
Can be made when the fruit is in any stage 
of ripeness—green, yellow, or red. Slice two 
ounds of tomatoes with four large apples. 
lace these ina stewpan with half a pint of 
vinegar, two onions stuck with cloves, a small 
piece of whole ginger, bruised, a dozen pepper- 
corns, five chillies, and one small clove of 
garlic. Let all simmer together till the 
tomatoes are quite soft, then place the chutney 
in perfectly dry bottles, and when cold tie over 
with a bladder. (Reply to GARDENEB.) 


A Superior Sultana Cake. 
Beat half a pound of butter to a cream, add 
the same quantity of sugar, half a pound of 
flour, half a pound of rice-flour, half a pound 
of sultanas, and a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. When these are all mixed, add three 
eggs, one at a time, beaten separately, and, 
lastly, about a teacupful of milk. Beat all 
together for about five minutes, and bake in a 
moderate oven from one and a half to two hours. 
This cake will keep well if wrapped in grease- 
proof paper and put in a tightly-fitting tin. 
A Cold Fish Dish. 

Take a thick steak of halibut, put it into 
cold water with some parsley, thyme, one 
onion, a few peppercorns, and some vinegar. 
Let the liquor heat gradually, and directly it 
simmers draw the pan to the side of the fire so 
that the fish does not boil. Cook the fish 
gently till done. Meanwhile prepare the sauce 
as follows: Pound in a mortar a little chervil, 
some tarragon, a tablespoonful of capers, two 

herkins, and two or three anchovies, with a 
Exrd-boiled egg and one ounce of butter. Add 
a small minced shallot, pound all vigorously, by | 
degrees adding sufficient salad oil to produce a | 
smooth sauce. Press through a bair sieve and 
serve on the cold 'iJed fish. Have a pretty 
garnish of salad for tnis. 


deans Velen Doone eet Pos her. combined strength and semi-trans- 
ings, Henrietta St., London, W.0. parency. 

A fine opening here occurs for the girl who is clever with her needle, for 
she might embroider plain bands of the material and use them instead of 
that lace insertion, the bauds being shaped and mounted before she 
commences to ornament them. 
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PAPER-CUTTING FOR CHILDREN. 
Aut children love to cut paper, and this fact is full of suggestions. Let 
all papers and old books containing pictures be carefully saved. 
et the child a pair of small blunt scissors and teach him to cut out 
ictures well with margine andnames preserved. This in itself isa valuable 
lesson in neatness, and the little pupil also learns to hoard up articles which 
in many homes are consigned to the waste basket. 
A shoe box will serve nicely asa receptacle for these pictures. 


. 


FLOWERS THAT GIRLS CHOOSE. 

THE young person who aspires after the unusual, who longs to suggest 
Burne-Jones’ pictures, or something equally weird and out of the ordinary, 
selects orchids as her own. 

The girl who likes to be thought of as the old-fashioned, drooping, 
slightly consumptive heroine chooses lilies of the valley, hyacinths, and 
other waxy, sweet, cloying things. No vigorously healthy girl should ever 
wear these flowers. They make her robustness seem vulgar and her high 
spirits bucolic by their heavy, sickly sweetness. 

The mignonette is for the clear-eyed, not ravishingly beautiful, but 
adorably sweet and womanly girl. And carnations are foreveryone. They 
come in colours to suit everyone. They flame in red, and they blush in 
pink. They are yellow when occasion and one’s gown demand yellow. 
They are white and pure and cool. They are always fresh, natural looking 
and capable of expressing both delicacy and strength. , 


ARE MANNERS OUT OF DATE? 
Tr is a common saying that manners, in the old-fashioned sense, are 
outof date. Courtesy is a “ back number,” a fit accompaniment for fancy 
dress, in keeping with powder and patches. Many pare think themselves 
too busy to take time for good manners, and women, unfortunately, are the 
worst offenders. 

Mothers do not teach their sons to be gentle and courteous with all 
women, at home as well as abroad, and girls seem to fancy that men will 
like them better if they are hail-fellow-well-met with them, to the 
mani ites of adaudd —— ‘ 

e@ man who has n brought up among women who neither expect 
courtesy nor resent the absence of it vill sci drop the writin palitenem 
which he felt obliged to assume during his courtship. He will backslide 
into the casual, unintentionally rude behaviour which marked his conduct 
at home. He will monopolise the most comfortable chair; he will take all 
the waiting on which he can get as a matter of right; he will read the paper 
all through breakfast, and expect to smoke all over the house. 

A reasonable, a woman will not break her heart over this, but 
will tell herself that he means no harm, and that his bad manners are the 
fault of his bringing up. 

But the thin-skinned, sensitive woman will bitterly resent the chan 
in his ways, and there will be distressing scenes which easily might 
avoided by the gentle courtesy which thinks and feels for others. 
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All Cyclists should read... 
CYCLING NOTES 
2 by F. PERCY LOW, appearing in the London 
> 
> 


wy 


Daily Express 


every Saturday. 


The “Daily Express" is London's Great Halfpenny Morning 
Newspaper, and is on Sale Everywhere, 
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Have you seen the Merry Widow, and observed her smiling mien? She's read the July number of the NOVEL MAGAZINE 
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Are YOUR Pots and 
Pans taking 


Wy MONKEY BRAND 
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after Meals? 


For Cooking Utensils, 
Knives and Forks, 


Crockery and Enamel. 


Wont Wash Clothes 


Y M4 BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO., LIMITED, 
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The Mystery of the 
Duke’s Engagement 
By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


The romantic circumstances in connection with the ~ 
marriage of a lovely Italian girl with an English Duke 
were only hinted at in the newspapers at the time. 


The actual facts are now made public for the first time in 


MAGAZINE OF FICTION 
JULY ISSUE. Get a Copy at Once. 4d. net. 
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Still Twiddling. ; : 
Wuen I say that the world is still twiddling macily, 
you will doubtless understand what I mean. f 
course, I am not referring to the passage of the 
planet round the sun; I am alluding to the gentle 
pastime of Rhyme-sticks. Rhyme-sticks have caught 
on with a vengeance. Before long we shall have to 
include in our Man Hunt Competition “a grown-up 
rson of either sex, who hag not twiddled the 
hyme-sticks.” That will knock out a good many 
competitors. I have had a tremendous number of 
letters on the subject from all over England, the 
great majority of them being enthusiastic tributes 
to the inexhaustible entertainment which Rhyme- 
sticks provide. Several correspondents draw my 
attention to the fact that in the picture at the head 
of some of the notices only six Rhyme-sticks are 
shown, whereas there are in_ reality eight. I 
mentioned the matter to our artist, and after pass- 
ing his hand through his hair, he replied, dreamily, 
* Tm an artist, not a photographer.” I was afraid 
to say any more in case I should hurt his feelings. 
After all, it doesn’t matter. There are eight Rhyme- 
sticks in every box, and you must look on the 
picture merely as a work of art. You can’t expect 
mechanical accuracy from the inspired. 


The Olympic Games. 

A. R. P. thinks it would be interesting’ to hear a 
little about the origin of the Olympic Games. 
inly you shall, A. R. P. It's a big 
subject, and rather a vague one, but, thanks to 
that accomplished gentleman, Mr. Homer, and a few 
other Greek poets and writers, we have what is 
nrobably a fairly correct knowledge of their history. 
he games were founded, or, as tradition says, re- 
» 3 founded. in the year 776 B.c. They were celebrated 
every fourth year without interruption until 
: 393 a.p., when they were abolished by the Emperor 
i Theodosius, who had set himself the somewhat 
ambitious task of sweeping Paganism off the earth. 
During the 1,200 years of their existence they 
naturally changed to a certain extent in character. 
At first most of the events were of a military nature 
—the sort of sports which you would expect from 
a people who spent their time in the bracing fashion 
narrated in the Iliad. Later on, however, as the 
Greek sculptors and poets came upon the scene, 
grace, beauty, and skill, rather than mere physical 
strength, became the object of the various com- 
petitors. In their latter years the games again 
underwent a change. The professional element 
gradually crept in; and brutality, coarseness, and 
even bribery began to ruin what had been for 
1,100 years the most perfect example of pure sport 
the world has ever seen. The revival of these 
games in 1896 was chiefly due to the energy and 

enthusiasth of Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 


Concerning Famous Persons. 

I nave had several interesting letters with regard to 
my answer to West Bunton, who, as you may 
remember, wanted to know who, in my opinion, 
were the greatest men and women of the nineteenth 
century. The longest and quite the best.was from 
W. M. A., who takes me to task for saying that 
no man of the very highest calibre was born in 
that period—that is to say, capable of ranking in 
ability and accomplishments with Cwsar, Shake- 
speare, Alexander the Great, or Mahomet. “ Would 
it not be more correct,” he writes, “to say that 
the nineteenth century, a period of unparalleled pro- 
gress, produced many great men and women who 
would have been pre-eminent in any age less crowded 
with genius?” He then proceeds to discuss the 
claims of Queen Victoria, the Empress of China, 
Florence Nightingale, and Jenny Lind. Turning to 
diplomacy and war, he instances Moltke, Lincoln 
Grant, Garibaldi, Kitchener, Palmerston, Gladstone, 
and Disraeli. He agrees with my selection of Turner 
as our supreme artist, but points out that I have 
omitted Wagner, who was just as remarkable in the 
realms of music. He considers Tennyson and Byron 
to be ter than Swinburne, and puts in a strong 

lea for the Mahdi and General Booth. 

n two instances, W. M. A., I cry “peccavi.” I 

should certainly have included Wagner in my list, 

and I am disposed to agree with you that the 

Empress of China is one of the most remarkable 

women the world has ever produced. While realis- 

2 ing the greatness in their various lines of your other 

selections, I cannot substitute any of them for my 
original choice. 
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What About the Lady ? . 

Constant READER sends an inquiry concerning the 
correct etiquette with regard to avenging an insult 
offered to a lady who is in one’s company. “ Should 
one act immediately,” he asks, “or should one wait 
until the lady is not present, and then take forcible 
steps to punish the offender?” ; It all 
depends whether the lady is of a sporting turn of 
mind, Constant REapEE. If so, as she is the one 
who has been insulted, you should certainly give 
her the compensation of witnessing the subsequent 
“mix up.” Besides, the encouragement of hearin: 
a musical cry of, “Well done—give him another!’ 
every time you get home a well-directed blow, can 
scarcely be over-rated. If, however, she is of 8 
aaa disposition, and shrinks from the stern 
realities of war, it is best to humour her weakness. 
When you give the cabman a shilling, for instance, 
and he remarks sarcastically, “Tike it back, mister, 
and buy ’er a new ’at,” refrain from challenging 
him to mortal combat on the spot. Just make a 
note of his number, and see the lady home. Your 
vengeance will keep, and on the following morning 
you can march round the various cab ranks until 
you have found him. Unless you are too tired, you 
pan then administer such chastisement as you think 

t. 


Smoked by the Sage. 

Tuere have been few more delightful letter-writers 
than Thomas Carlyle, the Sage of Chelsea. He 
was not always the most agreeable of companions, 
but pen in hand he was inresisply at his beri A 
few weeks ago I published an article on the subject 
of ape mane in which the writer stated that 
Carlyle tronised the “T.W.” brand of clay 
pipe, and Messrs. White, the manufacturers of the 
pipe in question, have very kindly sent me along 
the following interesting letter, written by Carlyle, 
which was in their possession. It will be seen that 
the author of “Sartor Resartus” is writing to a 
friend in Edinburgh. 

6 Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 

My Dear Sm,—I am about to employ you on rather a 
singular commission, which, however, I doubt not you will 
execute with your wonted good nature. 

Close folded within this Paper is a card containing a gold 
half-sovereign. I am in pressing want of Tobacco-pipes; this 
small gold coin is to oi me thro! your ‘inthens 
Tobacoo-pipes from Edinburgh. Down in Oanongate not 
far from John Knox’s House there used to dwell labour 
that eminent Pipe-maker Thomas White. He very probably 
ie no longer alive; but his re tatives, his manufactory, 
must still be there, and pipes of the eame eminent fabric. The 
kind of pipes I was wont to get there were his best and 
biggest; 6d. a gross. You now eee clearly what it is that 
I solicit of you? 

Having well fixed in your mind that “Thomas White” 
or the “late Thomas White” is the man, and “3s. 6d. per 
age ia tay ok there a noning en to geome except 
the propri raitly c! in, e to be most 
careful in the packing, and then te ship as © first steamer, 


ordered from Glasgow no fewer than 5 gross of a still nobler 
sort of pipe than White’s; but the wretched people having 
packed them in a deep box (instead of a broad, shallow one) 
and with saw-dush (in place of fine hay) the whole concern 
arrived here in the state of dust and ruin, some 45 pipes 
safe in all. This makes me anxious for speed; anxious, too, 
that the Whites may pack better—as indeed they were usually 
wont to do. 

We had your friend the Bishop lately, who seemed to be 
immensely refreshed by the emell of our emoke, by the sight 
and sound of our tumult. It is the way with men. To him 
the roaring Strand is medicine; to me here Minto Craig seems 
not unlike a kind of Heaven. God keep you always; my wife 
joins in Kindest Salutations.—Yours very truly, 

if CaRLYLs. 


If one could get letters written in such perfect 
English, one would not mind the trouble of order- 
ing any number of pipes. 


My Regrets. 

In a recent article dealing with “Trade Union 
Tyrants,” a statement appeared to the effect that 
the “United Operative Paviors” had a bad name 
amongst employers, because its rules set out the 
exact amount of work which each man should do 
in a day, and any man exceedi that amount 
would be fined. My attention has drawn by 
Mr. William Crew, the general secretary of the 
society, to the fact that this statement is incorrect, 
and he was good enough to forward me a copy of 
the rules for my inspection. Under these circum- 
stances I cannot do less than express my regret for 
my contributor’s mistake, and ask the executive 
committee of the society to accept it. 


Fighting for the F.A.F. 

THERE must be many members of the much-discussed 
“Territorials” among the readers of P.W., and I 
should like to call their attention to the following 
letter, which I have just received from GREEN 
Jacket. “The ‘Territorials,’” he writes, “are to 
spend a minimum of eight days, or a maximum of 
fifteen days in camp this year. That is to-say, Mr. 
Ha'dane insists on giving us a Fresh Air Holiday 
at the expense of the nation, and to pay us at Army 
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for my hurry is considerable. You must understand I had. 
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rates. Tho training ig good fun, and the pay really 
superfluous, for we've gone to camp without it for 
years. I propose to devote my 2s. 4d. per day 
(sergeants’ rate) for eight days as a little donation 
to your Fresh Air Fund. I hope others may follow 
my example until you have enough set apart to 
christen one day “Territorials’ Day.”———_-— 
Bravo, GREEN JacKET! That's a fine idea of yours, 
and the F.A.F. will be only too delighted to take 
it up if your gallant comrades will rally round. 
I believe they will, too. The fund has always 
received splendid assistance from the Volunteers, 
and the facé that Mr. Haldane has waved his wand 
and changed them into the “Terriers,” will not, I 
am sure, affect their former loyalty to the children’s 
charity. 


F.A.F. Special Days. 
Tae following special days in connection with the 


Fresh Air Fund have been arranged since our last 
list was published : July 8th, “ Worshipful Company 
of Gardeners” Day; July 10th, “THe Featneren 
Woritp” Day; July 13th, “Messrs. Reckitt & 
Sons, Ltd.” Day. 


F.A.F. Figures. 
Tue following contributions to the Fresh Air Fund 


have been received since the last list was published : 

Amount previously acknowledged, £1,533 6s. 113d. 

Orp. Suss.: Marion, 49. 6d.; Signorinetta, %.; Courtesy, 6s.; Mra. 
Stran Res, £5; i 


£1 73.94; H. Bi pe od. F. Ps 
‘Tatcho, 2s. 6d.; Netta 8’ McDonald, 36; 


ndrew, M 23 , 28.; Miss May Phillips, 
Mhankoliering, Se.’ 6d';) Mag M. Jackson 

. P. B., 23.; Six Winners, 4s. 6d.; 
>” £1 10s.; Mrs. McLean, £1; N. 
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‘Wanted—Thirty Boys for Baden-Powell’s Camp. 
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For Full Particulars of the General’s Invitation, see 
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THE SCOUT 


The wallet that 
Boy Scouts use. 


Price One Penny. 


WILL JAPAN SPOIL OUR TRADE? 


New Countries in the Fight for Commerce, 


A BUSINESS man who wants to keep abreast of the 
times usually keeps one eye, at least, on his opponents. 
Grocer, draper, or ironmonger. he is continually debat- 
ng th> problem, “ What is Blank’s latest dodge? ” 

t is -the same with nations, especially the great 
trading nations. Britain hasno need for fear, but every 
need for diligence and watchfulness, and the British 


. people are well advised to keep an cye on what othcr 


nations are doing. | 

The signs of the present day show us in a fairly 
clear style what will be the state of things in course 
of time. Just now, the chief trading nations are Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany, and France. 
Other countries manufacture articles, of course, but 
those four take the chief positions. The near future 
will sce other Richmonds in the ficld. 

Austria will be included among the most important 
nations; perhaps it is even entitled to a distinction 
now, but one is apt to consider it in the same breath 


(Founded by Lt.-General BADEN-POWELL.) 


THE BEST OF ALL BOYS’ 


as Germany, as though they were parts of one concern. 
Russia will be a large manufacturing nation; must 
people overlook the possibility of the Tsar's territory 
in connection with manufacturing for home use and 
for exportation. 

Japan and China will also prove 
rivals of Western nations in many ways in the near 
future. Such countrics as Belgium, Ttaly, and Spain 
will make their competition felt fay more than they 
do now, while the South American Republies will also 
come to the front. In proof of this last statement, wo 
may adduce the scheme for ulilising Lake Titicaca, in 
Peru, as a source of cleetrical energy ; it will serve 
for railways, for lighting, and “ for running machinery 
in factories to be creeted for the production of articles 
to be sold in Enrope and the United States.” 

The demand will be greater than it is to-day; that 
is certain, ‘Yet, notwithstanding the increased 
demands, it scoms very likely that the output will bo 
greater, 

This will mean that the various nations will be in 
keen competition, and we all know that competition 
signifies reduction in price and a smaller profit for the 


themselves strong 


PAPERS. 


The sign of the 
Hound Patrol. 


Every Thursday Everywhere. 


manufacturers. The phenomenon which we sce in 
connection with individual competing firms will be 
witnessed in the case of nations. Each will strive to 
get business and to squeeze out the competitor. Yet 
the very countries which look like being squeezed out 
first will withstand the process by the very fact that 
they are accustomed to content themselves with smaller 
profits than the Briton, the American, and others who 
scem to have the best chance of success. 

How will that affect the sccial position? In the 
first place, it will not be possible for heads of firms to 
enjoy such large prefits as has been the case in the 
past. A man who starts a firm will not have the same 
opportunities of making a fortune. 

Secondly, the poorer people will be better off in- 
direetly, although this improvement will not be visible 
to the superficial observer. Competition, by reducing 
prices, really increases the purchasing power of moncy. 
Thirty shillings, for instance, will buy much more 
than can now be obtained for that sum. = We can 
already sce the effect of compctition in many directions. 
How cheap many things are to what they were in the 
times of our grandparents ! ; 
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fey This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay ary rumber of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


0. RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 

496 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurancéd holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 ench—not for one only. £2,000 specially 
guaranteed by Tue OckaAN AcCIDENT AND _ GUARANTEE 
Corporation, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address. 

wil be paid by pe above Sorpenitien ie the legal 

= representative of any person hilled by an acci 

£2,000 dent in Great Britain Fy Ireland to ihe. assenger 
train in which the deceased 1s travelling as & 

passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her. pee 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
wth his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
Nace of abode, so loug as the coupon is signed. 


; PROVIDED ALSO, that the said suin shall be paid to the legal 


representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calender months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
In the event of a person having the current number of 
e Pearson's Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being 
g q OO killed by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
although not by an accident to any train in which he or 
she may be travelling as a passenger, the next-of-kin of the 
deceased will receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
whé@ther the coupon be signed or not, provided notice in every case 
Le given to Tne OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoRPOR(TION, LiMiTED, 
%6 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within scven days from the 
occurrence of the accident. 7 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomseever the Editor 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyelist 
who meets his death by accident whi'o actually riding a cycle, 
provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in his, or 
er, possession the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 


which it is, with his. or her, usual signature, written in ink or 
reuci!, on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was civen of 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address within three 
days of its occurre:ice. This paper may be !eft at his, or her place 
of abode, so long as the coupon is sizned 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue ently and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to the cenlineng 
of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act," 1890 Risks Nes. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted ta be the payment 
of a Premium under Scet. 33 of the Act. A Print of the A 
le seen at the offiie of this Journal, vid Corp 
No person can recover on more than one Cu 
of this paper in respect of the same risk, 
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DON’T HESITATE 


when the moment arrives for immediate action, It is then that “ the man who 

hesitates is lost.’ Investigate. Decide. . Act.. These are the phases of every 

enterprise that is to have a successful issue. In a world where there is so much 

that is doubtful—which is so full of snares to catch the unwary—where you can 
so easily be robbed of wealth or health, it is most unwise 
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4 TO PUT YOUR FAITH IN 
/ any proposition witheut careful investigation. Supposing, for instance, you feel 
; 

: 


run down, “out of sorts,” worried, sickly, or depressed, you know well enough that 
you ought to take some curative and tonic medicine. If you will inquire, you will 
then learn, perhaps from one of your own friends, that in 


EECHAN 


PILLS 


you have, ready to your hand, a positive cure for such complaints as indigestion. 

constipation, all forms of biliousness, and other disorders of the liver and kidneys. 

which, when neglected, give rise to serious complications and injuriously react upon 

the nervous system, making life a veritable misery, -Beecham’s Pills are a reliable 

medicine, which have attained their present high popularity by sheer merit, and i! 

you give them a chance they will keep you in perfect health. ~ You will then realise 
the truth of the saying— 
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: WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
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PREPARED ONLY BY THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE IN BOXES, PRICE Is. Idd. Ge Pills) and 2s. 9d. (168 Pills). 
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